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A THOROUGH ACTRESS. 


By Frank A. MARSHALL. 


* (YHE is a born actress |” 
“ Wonderful genius !” 

“Reminds me of Miss O'Neill, especially in the baleony scene,” 
exclaimed an elderly gentleman who had once, when a boy, seen that 
celebrated actress from the back row of the pit. 

These and many similar laudatory remarks were called forth by the 
performance of a “ Miss Tomkins” in selections from “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” given at the fine house (in Russell Square) of Mr. Bender, a 
man very much looked up to in the City. 

I had introduced Miss Tomkins to the Benders; in fact she was 
engaged to be married to me, and to her taking part in these “ Amateur 
Theatricals ” I had given a very reluctant consent. 

As I heard the many compliments paid to her, both before her face 
and behind her back, I wished I had never consented at all. 

I was not looking in the best of tempers, I suppose, when she made 
her way to the recess in which I was standing, and said, looking up at 
me with her beautiful eyes, which I never can resist : 

“ What did you think of me, Risty dear?” 

“Oh charming !” I answered. ‘‘ Rather too charming.” 

“T could not have acted a bit, Risty dear, if I had not made believe 
all the time that Romeo was you,” 

“ But he was not,” I observed, rather severely. 

“You are not going to be cross with your Lucy?” 

And then—nobody could see us where we were—well, I defy anyone 
to resist that little rosebud of a mouth; but I must not get enthusiastic. 

I had “discovered” this little beauty, with whom everyone at the 
Benders’ was in raptures, blooming unnoticed in the shady retirement of 
a quiet street near the Tottenham Court Road. I made her father's 
acquaintance, was duly introduced to her, and we fell headlong into love. 
I say “we,” because there is no doubt Lucinda was very fond of me; I 
know I was of her, 
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I think what first turned my admiration into something more serious 
was the discovery that we were both victims of an abominable outrage on 
the part of our godfathers and godmothers ; we both had been given, 
against our wills, the most ridiculous names. Her idiotic sponsors had 
allowed her to be called “ Lucinda Belvidera Tomkins ;” while I had been 
cruelly sent into the world under the monstrous incubus of the misnomer 
“ Aristotle ”—“ Aristotle Jones.” I believe I owed my misfortune to 
the obstinate caprice of my father, who died before I was old enough to 
remonstrate with him on his conduct. He had dabbled in philosophy, 
especially in what they call “ethics ;” and he worshipped Aristotle, a 
gentleman of whom and of whose works, I am proud to say, I know 
nothing. From my earliest boyhood I hated philosophy and took to 
figures, especially to “ Profit and Loss;” I have been, am, and hope [ 
always shall be on the Stock Exchange, and I wish ethies and Aristotle, 
both together, may be—suppressed. 

My name had no influence on my character, but hers I fear had; 
such a silly pair of names encouraged all that was foolish and romantic 
in her disposition ; if she had been called Jane, or Mary, we might have 
been happy. 

The first difficulty that arose with regard to the burdens our sponsors 
had laid upon us was what to call one another. In her case I soon 
settled the matter by cutting her first name down to Lucy. In my own 
case the question was not so easily decided. ‘“’Arry” sounded vulgar, 
while “ Totty ” was like a woman’s name ; at last, following the precedent 
of Pisistratus Caxton (with whom I always deeply sympathised), we 
transformed the abominable philosopher’s quadrisyllable into the endearing 
dissyllable “ Risty.” 

That too-successful performance of Juliet was the spark that lit the 
fatal fire in my Lucy’s breast ; from that day she was mad on the subject 
of Shakespeare and his ridiculous heroines. For many a week after that 
night of triumph she was Juliet; she talked, thought, and acted Juliet. 
She insisted in pretending that our families were at deadly enmity, 
whereas her father, who did nothing for his living but play whist at the 
club, where I first met him and discovered that he was the worst player, 
without exception, I ever had the pleasure of playing against ; her father 
was only too anxious to get his daughter off his hands and married to 
such a steady and prosperous young man as I was known to be: as for 
myself, I had but one relation, my uncle Buddle, who was very rich, who 
trusted me with the investment of his numerous nest-eggs, and gave me 
always to understand that I was to be his heir if I did not marry an 
ugly woman or a heiress. 

I was now condemned by my adorable Lucy to visit her always with 
the most absurd secrecy ; and she was constantly sending me ridiculous 
messages by an old servant called Sally, who was rheumatic and deaf. 
Many a time did I resolve, when irritated beyond endurance by her 
romantic folly, to break off the engagement ; but one look from those 
eyes was sufficient to dispel my resolution. At last a certain incident 
brought matters to a crisis, 
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I was allowed sometimes by her father to spend the evening with 
Lucy when he was at the club, on the condition, of course, that I did not 
prolong my visit to any unreasonable hour. This perhaps was not 
strictly correct, though old Sally played duenna ; but the fact is, Mr. 
Tomkins was very careless as to what his daughter did, so long as she did 
not ask him for money ; and this made me more anxious to hurry on our 
marriage. 

On one occasion, shortly after her performance of Juliet, Lucy 
informed me that I might come and spend an evening with her ; but 
she insisted on my entering the house, not by the front door, but 
by a rope-ladder let down from the tiny balcony on the first floor of 
No. 27, Little Close Street, where she lived. At first I refused to 
hear of such a ridiculous proposition; but at last, as she lavished 
on me all her arts of coaxing, in a moment of weakness I yielded to her 
caprice. 

Kindly imagine me, Aristotle Jones, Esquire, of the Stock Exchange, 
@ young man looked upon by all the magnates of Lombard and Thread- 
needle Streets with respect, preparing on a night in February, 1878, to 
climb by a ladder of ropes into a first-floor front room in a street but a 
few yards from Tottenham Court Road ! 

Fortunately the night was foggy; I reached the well-known door, 
the ladder of ropes was let down by Lucy, and I prepared to ascend. It 
looked very unsafe, and I proceeded gingerly. I had hardly got up three 
or four steps of the ladder when my foot was seized by a firm grasp, and 
the bull’s-eye of policeman E 216 was turned full on me. 

I need not describe the humiliating scene that ensued ; for a long 
time the officer of the law refused to believe that I was not a burglar ; 
then he insisted I must be a dangerous lunatic at large. I could not help 
feeling there was a good deal of reason on his side. At last, after 
passionate protestations from Lucy, inarticulate and slightly inconsequent 
declarations on the part of deaf old Sally the pro-duenna, and the pay- 
ment of a handsome sum of hush-money by myself, the official mind was 
reconciled to the merciful and otherwise unconditional release of his 
prisoner, 

Thanks to the fog, the crowd that had gathered round us was a small 
one ; I fancied I recognised among them one of the clerks of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Bull and Baring, but I trust that he did not 
recognise me. 

When I did enter the house by the proper door, and found myself 
alone with Lucy, I proceeded to base upon the text of this most 
annoying adventure a serious homily. I pointed out to what ridicule 
and contempt she exposed me, and to what unjust suspicion she might 
expose herself, if she persisted in this insane folly ; then, with judicious 
warmth, I pressed for her consent to our speedy marriage. 

She offered but faint objections, ‘“ Risty, darling,” she exclaimed, 
with appropriate action, “you know I love you; to-morrow let us go 
to the friar’s cell |” 

“Lucinda,” I answered, incensed by her obstinate folly, “we are 

8s 2 
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both Protestants of the Church of England, and no abominable and 
papistical friars can be allowed to interfere in our marriage ceremony.” 

She took the rebuke with a good grace, and our wedding was fixed 
for that day fortnight, at which date the ceremony was duly performed 
without any friar’s help, and with that modest amount of publicity which 
suited our position. Uncle Buddle was present, and kissed the bride 
with emphatic appreciation of her charms, as he placed a valuable diamond 
bracelet on her lovely arm. 

Our honeymoon was delightful; we spent it in a sheltered nook of 
South Devonshire, a deliciously quiet place, where we were the only 
visitors, and were free to spoon to our heart’s content. 

I like being read aloud to, and I have no objection to Shakespeare 
in this capacity ; his works serve quite as well as any others for this 
purpose, and are entertaining enough, when interspersed with a running 
commentary of caresses from a very charming and affectionate bride. 

My opinion of Shakespeare, formed during these readings, is a totally 
unprejudiced one, and may therefore be of some value. He seems to me 
to have had a great command of language and a considerable smattering 
of varied knowledge ; but of sound ideas on the investment of money he 
was utterly destitute. Iago’s advice, “‘ Put money in your purse,” is all 
wery well ; but money in a purse brings no interest if it stays there; put 
gmoney in the hands of an intelligent stockbroker, and you will get some 
good out of it. Shakespeare’s most unnatural character is Shylock. 
To suppose that any Jew would refuse three times the amount of the 
principal owed to him, and that in hard cash, for the sake of a paltry 
‘revenge, is to suppose what is simply impossible, and betrays very gross 
ignorance as regards the dealings of money-lenders. One hundred and 
fifty per cent. is considered very good profit, and Shylock would have got 
two hundred. A woman might have acted so ridiculously ; but a man, and 
a Jew, never. 

This, however, is a digression. We returned to London, to a pretty 
little house near Regent’s Park ; and for a short time we were as happy 
as possible. But the fatal poison was working all this time in my wife’s 
system, and symptoms of her unhappy disease, for so I must call it, soon 
manifested themselves. 

About a month after our return to town we were invited to a small 
but choice dinner-party, consisting of a few of the principal literary lions 
of the day. There was a new poet, all “ sweetness and light ;” a cele- 
brated critic, all acid and gloom; a very successful dramatist, who had 
never been fool enough to produce any original piece; and the editor of 
that capital paper, The Keyhole, who, as everybody knows, is hand and 
glove with all the princes and dukes and other swells all over Europe. 

My wife looked wonderfully pretty, and was very much admired. 
She sat some distance from me, but I could not help remarking that her 
manner was unusually animated, and that a great deal of laughter seemed 
to come from her end of the table. 

When the ladies had gone, the great critic, who had been sitting near 
my wife, came next to me and entered most graciously into conversation. 
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A kind of flinty smile, which had revealed a number of small fissures 
about the region of his mouth, still lingered on his face as he observed : 
“Mr. Jones, your wife is a very clever woman.” 

It had never occurred to me to regard Lucinda in that light, but I 
expressed my pride and delight at his thinking so. 

“ Yes,” he continued—as he iced both his hands up his sleeves—in 
the same arctic tone which he always assumed, “ very clever, but rather 
severe ; she hit poor Toffikins” (that was the poet) “a little too hard.” 

“ Did she indeed ?” 

“ Yes, she told him that his poetry was like cheap sweet-stuff; what 
should be delicate colouring was only coarse paint, and what ought to be 
sugar was all plaster of Paris.” 

I was horrified at such impertinence in her I had always thought so 
gentle, so modest. 

“She was hard on me too, but I liked it; she told me ‘I had no 
talent myself, and for that reason I tried to rob those who had.’ Very 
clever ; she ought to write a book. I would review it as favourably as I 
honestly could.” 

I did not doubt it ; I felt cold with fear and disgust. ‘ Did she,” I 
asked with a forced smile, “‘ say anything to Mr. Civet ?” 

Civet was the editor of The Keyhole, and his “Money Article,” I 
knew, had very great influence among the swells. I particularly wished 
to be on good terms with him. 

Snowhard, the critic, gave a dry sort of laugh, like the creaking of 
an iceberg. 

“Poor Civet! she quoted Shakespeare at him ; said that his only 
gift was in ‘devising impossible slanders,’ that ‘he was to be commended 
less for his wit than his villany ;’ and when somebody said how amusing 
he was, she answered, ‘ Yes, he pleaseth men and angers them, and then 
they laugh at him and beat him.’ I shall tell Civet, he will enjoy 
it so.” 

‘* Pray don’t, Mr. Snowhard, pray don’t !” 

“ Oh, I must, it will take the conceit out of him.” 

He immediately went and sat down next Civet. I was on thorns; 
as soon as possible I made some excuse, and told my wife we must go 
home. 

Snowhard put on her shawl and saw her into the carriage. Civet 
smiled: his most amiable smiles at her; while Toffikins stood in an 
attitude, wrapped in a large cloak, and rolled his eyes at her. 

When we were in the carriage Lucinda sank back with a sigh, as if 
thoroughly wearied. 

“You may well sigh,” I remarked in my severest tones; “a pretty 
night’s work you have done.” 

“My darling Risty, I thought I did it so well; it was very hard 
work, but I got through it.” 

“You have made bitter enemies of every man at that table; all of 
them remarkable men, with the power to do me and you harm ; they will 
not want the will now.” 
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“My dear Risty, I did not mean what I said ; I was doing Beatrice, 
you know, in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing ;’ she was always saying rude 
things, and I am studying ‘ Beatrice’ now, so I am obliged to be like 
her.” 

“My dear Lucinda, because you ‘study,’ as you term it, the ridi- 
culous creations of Mr. Shakespeare’s brain, you need not imitate their 
objectionable manners when you are in polite society.” 

“You don’t understand, Risty dear. Professor Theophilus Thumkin 
says——” 

“Who the devil is he?” I exclaimed, losing my temper for the 
moment. 

“The great German writer on Shakespeare. Hesays: ‘To act one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines properly, you must infuse your nature into hers ; 
your brain, your heart, your nerves, must all thrill with the same spirit- 
convulsing and eternal-universe-pervading emotions, must be whirled 
along in the same ever-gyrating cataclysm of passion.’” 

“ For Heaven's sake, Lucinda, stop talking such abominable nonsense, 
and never let me hear anything of the sort from your lips again !” 

She sank back silent, evidently unconvinced and slightly sulky. 
Thus arose the first cloud that darkened the clear sky of our married 
happiness. 

Next week’s Keyhole contained a pleasing little paragraph to the 
effect that “ Beauty, like charity, covered a multitude of sins,” but that 
‘no amount of personal charms, however improved by adventitious aids, 
justified a lady in insulting al/ the guests at her host’s table.” Of course, 
all the readers of The Keyhole wanted to know to whom this referred ; 
and Civet or Toffikins told as many of them as they could in strict con- 
jidence, so that the story got well circulated. The same number of the 
paper contained one of Toffikins’s most successful poems, full of rich 
imagery, about a “lady, wondrous fair,” whom the poet met; but who 
turned out to be a serpent in disguise, and out of whose beautiful mouth 
came “ volcanic fire,” which “withered and blasted the beautiful buds” 
of genius. This was remarkably pleasant for me. 

To do her justice, Lucinda seemed anxious to do everything in her 
power to atone for her fault by increased affection towards me ; and for a 
time all went well. Then she became dull and moping, until I myself 
advised her to find some amusement for the long days when I was away 
in the City. 

There was, alas ! only one pursuit that could afford her any distraction. 
One day, on returning home, I met a coloured man, who swept a crossing 
near our house, coming, grinning, out of my front door. I thought at 
first he had been begging; but, on questioning my wife, she began to 
blush ; and at last owned that she had been studying Desdemona, and 
that she had sent for this black wretch to read Othello, in order that “she 
might realise the situation ;” but that he could not read a word, and had 
“done nothing but grin and ask for money.” 

Lucinda had been for some time out of sorts, and I had not the heart 
to scold her as she deserved. I merely told her that I could not look 
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over such insane folly again. I made a raid upon her boudoir, and 
secured the works of Shakespeare and Theophilus Thumkin, hiding them 
away in a cupboard in my own study. 

In due course of time Lucinda presented me with a son, and I 
naturally rejoiced that she would now have something to oceupy her 
thoughts. ‘Poor darling! she was very ill; and when the question came 
as to what the boy should be called, she could hardly whisper in my ear 
as she squeezed my hand, “ Risty dear, don’t give him any horrid, vulgar 
names ; call him ‘ Romeo Hamlet.’” 

Nothing could make her alter this absurd request. To contradict her, 
the doctor said, might be fatal ; I was obliged to yield. But knowing our 
expectations from my uncle Buddle, I had already written to him, in- 
forming him of the birth of our son, and begging that he might be called 
by my uncle’s “ revered name.” He had written back: “Call him Buddle, 
and I will send him a handsome present.” 

What was to be done? I dared not offend my uncle; I was obliged 
to compromise it, and I wrote, saying that my wife had fixed on two 
other names, and that the boy would be called “Romeo Buddle Hamlet 
Jones.” My uncle answered shortly, saying he could not come to the 
christening ; but he begged “to send herewith a cap and bells, as being 
the most appropriate present for a-child with two such ridiculous names.” 

Lucinda was still so unwell that I dared not acquaint her with the 
result of her unhappy caprice. The boy duly received the above 
monstrous concatenation of names ; and what in the world will become of 
him when he grows up, unless he can obtain the royal warrant to change 
all his names, I simply decline to conjecture. 

The attractions of the youthful Buddy, as I insisted on calling him, 
proved sufficient to occupy Lucinda’s cares and energies for some months. 
Peace once more reigned in our home; and though, ever since the 
Beatrice episode, our friends had fought rather shy of us, they now began 
to rally round us again. 

We were always fond of going to the theatre, and as I thought some 
amusement would do Lucy good, now that she was strong, and inclined 
to be rather too much the slave of Master Buddy, we went a regular 
round of all the West-End houses. It happened, just then, that the 
Shakespeare revival mania was at its height, and we had more than 
enough of the immortal bard. One day when we were seeing the revival 
of “As You Like It”—rather an amusing play, but too long—I saw a 
very singulat-looking individual bow effusively to my wife. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“ That, Risty dear? That is the celebrated German Professor, Theophilus 
Thumkin. I met him at Mrs, Blewen Whyte’s soirée the other day.” 

“ Well, don’t introduce him to me,” I growled, “or I shall do him a 
mischief.” 

My wife was soon absorbed in the play, and it was pretty to watch 
the varying emotions of her beautiful face, She followed Rosalind’s every 
word with the most devout attention, We got away from the theatre 
in good time, without meeting the great Thumkin, I am glad to say. 
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For two or three weeks after this Lucinda seemed much preoccupied, 
and Buddy was left more to his nurse than he had been; for which I 
confess I was not sorry, as one can have too much even of one’s own 
infant child. 

It was a fine day in June, and, having got through my business 
rather early, I took the first train back to the West End, and reached 
home by four o’clock, intending to take Lucy out fora drive, She had 
gone out, however, before lunch, and had not returned. I went into my 
study, and there was a note in my wife’s handwriting, and a large box 
directed to me. I opened the note and read as follows : 


‘DEAREST DARLING Risty,—Do, please do what I ask you for this 
once only. Come as soon as you can and meet me in Epping Forest, 
and pretend to be Orlando. You will find a dress in the box which you 
can bring with you. I shall be in the most lonely part of the forest, and 
you will know me, as I shall be dressed like Rosalind—no one will notice 
us there. Do please come, like a dear good boy.—Your ever affectionate 

 LucmnDa. 

“‘P.S.—Mind you carve ‘ Rosalind’ in large letters on every tree.” 


I need scarcely describe my feelings—in fact I could not do so if I 
tried ; I resolved that I would apply to the best mad-doctors to-morrow. 
I kicked the box to the other end of the room, and I wished Professor 
Theophilus Thumkin and Shakespeare had both been inside it. 

I walked to the park and strode about Kensington Gardens with rage 
burning in my heart. I grew calmer at last ; I met a City friend and 
we arranged to dine together at the’ Union.” I went home and left 
word where I was to be found, adding that it would be late before I 
returned. Of course Lucinda had not come back. 

We had just got into our second bottle of Lafitte after dinner, when 
a telegram was handed to me. My servant had brought it, the club 
waiter informed me. This was the telegram : 


** Station House, Lorton. 
“From Lucinpa B, Jones.—Come to me quick ; I am in trouble.” 


I had no choice but to leave my friend and the claret and to set out 
for Lorton. 

My wife had carried out her insane project. She had gone to Epping 
Forest, changed her dress, put on the fantastic costume of Rosalind, and 
had wandered about the forest till she had fallen in with some working 
men ; they had at first laughed at her, but when she got angry, thinking 
she was mad, they had taken her to the nearest police-station. The 
charge against her was being found “in male habiliments;” but the 
inspector was not sorry to get rid of his embarrassing charge on my 
giving him my name and address. 

“They thought at first the lady was a Forester, or a United Buffalo, 
or part of a Temperance demonstration ; but she did not seem to take 
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their chaff in good part; so, as they could make nothing of her, they 
brought her here.” 

I had not the heart to answer the inspector, though he was very kind, 
and lent Mrs. Jones one of his wife’s gowns and shawls—Heaven only 
knows what she had done with her own proper garments—and we took 
our departure. 

We neither of us spoke a word on our way to town; once or twice 
she tried the effect of one of her looks, but I was proof against them. 

When we reached home, very late, she turned to me at the foot 
of the stairs: “Ah, Risty dear, Art is a hard task-mistress! As the 
Professor says——” 

I rushed with a yell of rage into my study and locked myself in. 

How the story got wind, and in the most exaggerated form, I cannct 
tell. All I know is I could not stand the chaff on ’Change ; they would 
call me nothing but Orlando ; and some villainous fellow drew a caricature 
called “The Finding of Rosalind.” I left my business for a time in 
charge of my head clerk, and hid my sorrows in the congenial solitude of 
a watering-place that had failed and gone bankrupt. There, alone, I 
nursed my woes. Lucinda and I are temporarily separated. 

If ever I come across Professor Theophilus Thumkin, there will be 
bloodshed—I know there will. 








“QUEENS OF TRUMPS.” 


By rue Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 


No. VL 
HARRIOT MELLON— Continued. 


ORTUNE began to turn her wheel. Better late than never. Harriot 
disarmed the anger of the greenroom dovecot through the simplicity 
and sunniness of her disposition. In reply to malicious innuendo she 
could retaliate ; but her wrath, though violent, was transient as a summer 
storm, and people, in spite of themselves, could not help liking the girl. 
Besides, she was so modest and unaffected, not seeming to know that she 
was beautiful. In the absence of Mrs. Jordan or Miss De Camp she 
would be allowed to strut for a night or two in a chief part, and then, 
upon the return of the star, would subside down to her previous level 
without murmuring or lamentation. And I may as well admit at once 
that Harriot never set the Thames on fire. She was graceful, lovely, 
charming—anything you please, except a genius. In course of time she 
managed to push her way to the front after a fashion, playing Volante in 
“ The Honeymoon,” Doreas in “ The Mock Doctor,” Mrs. Ford in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” with a certain rushlight kind of brightness ; 
but this was the result of “punctual attention to business ;” plodding 
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perseverance combined with wise patronage and judicious counsel. Thus, 
when a certain manager endeavoured to lure her from Drury Lane to 
display her fine figure at the circus on the Surrey side, her friends cried 

out with warning headshakes, “A fig for increased salary! Be respeet- 
able at any cost!” and then mamma, though she gave way, improved the 
occasion, after her wont, by jeremiads anent the “stupid ninny-pated 
thing who couldn’t earn more than forty shillings a week, or afford to 
purchase dainties for an invalid.” 

After awhile that little thom which was so apt at wounding was 
taken from her flesh. Miss Mellon wheedled somebody into transforming 
the drunken fiddler into a postmaster for the town of Cheltenham, and 
thither, accordingly, did Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle migrate. The results 
were frightful as regarded the correspondence of that hapless place, for 
in maudlin fits the fiddler was wont to fling letters out of window into 
the mud, whence they were gathered by casual passers-by ; but it’s an ill 
wind that blows no one good. If the good folks of Cheltenham did not 
receive their letters, at any rate a worthy damsel was at peace—no 
longer bullied or pinched black and blue, no longer rushing forth into 
the night to evade a matron’s thwacks. But ere her mother departed she 
resolved to do her duty. It would not be proper for so pretty a maid 
as Harriot to dwell alone. Mamma would trundle up in the coach when- 
ever she was able so to do, in order to look after her beloved offspring ; 
but that would be seldom, by reason of the fiddler’s sottishness. Harriot 
must no longer vegetate in no man’s land, amongst the showmen and the 
birdcatchers ; she must occupy rooms where she could receive her fine 
visitors, and take to herself a companion of her own age. And so it came 
about that Harriot and Miss Eleanor Goddard—another unprotected 
damsel — abode together in Little Russell Street, over against the play- 
house, and that there was frequently much outcry there on the part of 
ill-mannered dray-drivers and hackney-coachmen, who resented the 
thoroughfare being blocked by the coroneted carriages of the aristocracy. 

For a series of years these young ladies were inseparable—always 
together, always dressed alike. People took them for sisters, and a 
vastly pretty pair they made too. One day as they were passing through 
Covent Garden on their way homeward, two dirty old costermongers 
turned round to stare after them. “Twins,” one grunted. “The tallest 
a king might marry. “ Aye,” retorted the other, while Harriot shook 
with laughter, “so she might, for she’s a comely lass; but as for the 
dark-eyed one, J’d marry her myself!” 

Miss Goddard and Mrs. Siddons were but two out of a host of 
friends. We find Miss Mellon acting, although a professional, in private 
theatricals with Milady Blanche Cole and other noble dames. There 
were, besides, three grand personages who were constantly blocking up 
the way in Russell Street, gossiping over a dish of tea with the delightful 
merry romp. These were no other than the most noble the Marchioness of 
Bute, the Countess of Guildford, and Milady Burdett. Here was a rise 
for the poor player wench, who had been fortunate enough to keep her 
fair fame unsullied. My word! How in such serene companionship 
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did she maintain a becoming humility? They were always there, these 
salt ones of the earth. Yes, and their father too, whenever he could 
steal an hour for enjoyment; but he was not so salt as they, to outward 
appearance at least, for his coarse woollen stockings were darned and 
mended, his coat was seedy, and his scratch-wig moth-eaten. The father 
of these salt ones was old Tom Coutts, who was fascinated by Harriot’s 
silvery laugh, and delighted in gazing on her each day more and more. 

Yes. The wealthy banker was her chief counsellor and friend. To 
him she was decorous and respectful, mending his stockings and brushing 
his queer coat, tendering a dutiful peachen cheek to his wrinkled old lips, 
running to open the door when he was good enough to condescend to 
knock. The world looked on and failed to comprehend the situation. 
Why was the venerable Thomas always in his box whenever Miss Mellon 
was to appear on the stage? Why were his daughters hand and glove 
with her? What was there in the chit beyond youth and high spirits ¢ 
And then the world, after its kindly fashion, began to whisper and nod 
its head. Oh yes! It was as plain as ditch-water. Harriot was his 
unacknowledged child. The naughty veteran with a leg and a half in the 
grave was beginning to repent of his peccadilloes, was trying to make 
good the past, and condone the neglect of many years. And then Mrs, 
Grundy, spiteful and ignorant after her wont, mumbled covert calumnies. 
“‘ What a brazen shameless quean ! What an abandoned hussy, and he old 
enough to be her grandfather! Look at that diamond necklace, how it 
sparkles! Worth ten thousand pounds at least. Was there ever any- 
thing so audaciously improper? The reckless creature is actually sitting 
in the box between the acts, in the face of all the house, toying with the 
baby fingers of little Angela, his. grandchild! ‘Well, my dear, it’s a 
sinful world, and things are coming to a pretty pass. Forty shillings a 
week, and a diamond necklace! Let us hide our eyes behind our fans, 
my dear, and thank God we are not such as she!” and so on, after the 
charitable manner of the amiable old lady which we all know too well, 
my brethren. 3 

There was a mighty fuss over that diamond necklace. The banker 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders, and bade the maiden take no heed 
of silly sneers. But, for once, she was disobedient. Rushing into the 
greenroom, with tears of mortification in her flashing eyes, she clasped 
the bauble round the neck of a fellow-histrion, bidding her remark that 
it was paste, the result of a long course of self-denial: “ Take the horrid 
thing,” she cried, “and do with it what you will! It cost me six 
pounds.” The lady took it, nothing loath, and wore it regardless of the 
world’s whispering, and passed it on in course of time to her nephew, 
Edmund Kean, in whose turban, as Othello, it winked and sparkled 
when he took the town by storm. After awhile society grew weary of 
Miss Mellon and Mr. Coutts and their romantic friendship, and amused 
itself with the massacre of other people’s reputations. Meanwhile, the 
wheel of fortune moved at a steady pace, if slow. Harriot was lucky 
enough to win five thousand pounds in a lottery. Several of her early 
country friends gave up the ghost and left her trifling legacies ; the result 
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of which good fortune was that she was enabled to gratify her taste in 
the purchase of a country cot, and fixed upon one at Highgate, whose 
name was Holly Lodge. There she spent such hours as she could snatch 
from the mill-wheel of her work; there she received her guests, and 
regaled them on cakes and syllabub ; there she sat alone and counted the 
whirling birds, and gazed down on the misty city ; there, to the end of 
her life, was she in the habit of fleeing when annoyed, as the place 
above all others which possessed her heart; but even there the demon 
Worry was not to be quite shut out. He inserted the end of a brimstone 
tail through the keyhole of the gate, poked a sulphurous finger between 
the chinks. As Harriot increased in prosperity so did the importunities 
of her mamma. Madam Sal was always trundling up in the coach to 
London now, with some weariful story of imminent catastrophe, and she 
never returned home empty-handed. Her griping fingers clutched all she 
could lay hands on. It is no doubt a fact that without the agency of a 
mamma Harriot would never have appeared upon the globe; yet surely, 
in her inner consciousness, she must have longed sometimes for a less 
aggressive parent, although none ever heard her murmur. It is a hard 
thing to have your youth spoilt by thumps and pinches, and your middle- 
age made as bran in the mouth by constant squeezing of your purse. 
Well, well ; it is a vale of tears. Harriot’s bed was growing more com- 
fortable day by day. To find pins in it was no doubt good for her 
character, and her mamma was a big pin—sharp-pointed. 

Meanwhile, the company at Drury Lane increased in excellence. In 
1814 it could boast, besides most of the talent enumerated, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Glover ; Oxberry, Munden, Wallack, Kean. And one 
event of so glorious a combination was that Miss Mellon was gently 
pushed into the background, In 1814 she created few new characters ; 
in 1815 she was cast for Audrey, and set herself to look her best; and 
though she was growing stout, it was admitted that she looked enchanting. 
In the middle of the play, flushed and excited by applause, she tripped 
off to the familiar box, to reap the compliments of her old friend, to listen 
to his admiring criticism of the picturesque costume of yellow silk, the 
black stockings and smart clocks ; but in this she was doomed to be disap- 
pointed. He looked sad and grave, and, kissing her upon the brow, said 
simply: “It is time that this should end, my love,” Harriot sighed, 
said nothing, went back to resume her part, in the course of which she 
quietly remarked to Bannister, who was playing Touchstone, that she 
was never to play Audrey again. At the conclusion of the play she 
moved to the front and made three low curtsies. ‘“ What are you 
doing ?” exclaimed someone near. ‘ What trick is this?” “ No trick,” 
she answered, her eyes full of tears ; “ I am bidding farewell to the dear 
public, I shall never act any more. Never, never! Jt is my husband’s 
express desire.” 

And this was the way in which it was announced that Harriot was a 
matried woman! Years ago, when tearing her fair fame piecemeal, 
Mrs. Grundy had said: “ Daughter, my dear—adopted—real? Fudge! 
Nothing of the kind. It’s a liaison and a crying scandal, and that poor 
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dear injured wife of his a lunatic!” Part of the charge was true; as 
he had daughters, so also had old Coutts a wife. The maternal parent 
of Myladies Guildford, Burdett, Bute, was certainly a lunatic, who 
occupied the front drawing-room of his mansion in Stratton Street, 
along with a bevy of nurses and attendants. The outer public never 
saw her except moping and moaning at the window now and then, like 
a weird phantom ; and disappointed applicants for money were never 
weary of weaving lies about the stricken one. She was neglected, ill- 
treated—the injured darling! That was not true. So particular was 
Mr. Coutts in this respect, that when he was honoured by the company 
of royalty under his roof he always insisted that his wife should leave 
her retirement and occupy her place at the head of his table, childish 
though she might be; and many a good laugh did the Prince Regent 
enjoy at her expense in consequence of her unalterable conviction that he 
was the father of George III. 

Well, one fine day (a year before Miss Mellon left the stage), the 
afflicted lady tumbled into the fire and sank under the shock. Mr. 
Coutts at the time was himself seriously ill ; so much so that the doctors 
shook their heads, hinting that in death as well as life the twain would 
be undivided. In his paroxysms he clamoured for beloved Harriot, the 
apple of his eye, and she was much distressed and tossed by conflicting 
duties, not knowing what todo. If she were to attend his sick-bed her 
behaviour would give colour to past scandal ; if she were to hold aloof 
she would be grievously ungrateful to her benefactor. How were he and 
she to escape from the horns of this dilemma? Mr. Coutts felt that he 
was dying, and was most anxious to do something for his protégée ; but 
it was obvious that in spite of the fact that he was more than forty years 
her senior, a legacy would be ruinous to her reputation. A friend was 
sent on an ambassage—a delicate mission—no other than to try to bring 
about a secret marriage. Harriot revolted from the suggestion. What! 
Step into the poor dame’s shoes while they were yet warm? “Iwould be 
as bad as Hamlet’s uncle. The ambassador referred to the recent case of 
Miss Farren, who openly waited for the shoon of a dying countess, and 
lost no credit by the act in society’s esteem. The ancient Thomas 
clamoured feebly for his Harriot ; he was on the verge, sliding off into 
the infinite; wotld she not comfort her old friend before he went? 
Driven into a corner Harriot at last gave way ; was secretly married to 
the moribund ; nursed him with deep devotion, and he recovered! Yes ; 
though considerably more than an octogenarian, he became charmingly well 
again, a blushing bridegroom! Then Harriot’s pride stepped in. It 
never should be said that she married her husband before his first wife 
was cold. She would resume her profession until at least the year 
of widowhood was out, and then she would do what she was ordered. 
And so it came about that without previous notice she made three 
curtsies at Drury Lane on March 2nd, 1815, and then drove quietly 
to Stratton Street, the richest wife in the metropolis ! 

Strange and romantic were the circumstances of the marriage, and a 
happier couple than this oddly-assorted pair never were joined in wed- 
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lock. Thanks to his bride’s tender nursing, Mr. Coutts seemed to have 
become rejuvenated. He adored the ground she trod on, and cheerfully 
put up with disagreeables. For there were disagreeables of course. It was 
not likely that her child should reign in Stratton Street for long without 
the arrival of the inevitable mamma. But Heaven was very kind to the 
old gentleman. Only two months after his marriage he was deprived of 
the affection of a mother-in-law. Mrs. Entwisle elected to be amiable for 
once, and retired into bed under the sod. True, the fiddler still 
remained, but he was sodden by this time —an abject spectacle. A 
liberal allowance made him as happy as a king, and he held aloof from 
the new ménage. The genuine disagreables took another form. Every 
bad actor who had ever been hissed off the boards deemed it the bounden 
duty of the rich ex-actress to support him and his large family for life. 
The doors of the mansion in Stratton Street were beset by the grovelling 
crew. But so soon as they discovered that the banker’s charity, which 
all the world knew to be lavish, was also discriminating, a torrent of 
filthy water was flung at the too sumptuous abode. Poetasters, crawling 
pamphleteers, the scum of gutter-journalism, nibbed their pen-stumps, 
dipped them in gall, and scribbled. There was no accusation too vile 
for Mrs. Coutts, no viperous slander too offensive for her spouse. The 
banker had lived over long here below to heed such folly, but his wife 
took it all to heart and wept, and then her husband was wretched. They 
moved to Holly Lodge, but even in that paradise the presence of the 
demon could be sniffed. The brimstone tail was still sticking through 
the keyhole, the sulphurous finger still obtruded ’twixt the chinks. 
They had a curious neighbour who discovered a right of way across 
the property. When-royalty was expected at Holly Lodge, he sent carts 
with bricks and mortar across the lawn with orders to drop half the load. 
He possessed a few yards of earth within sight of the drawing-room 
windows. On gala-days he hung out clothes to dry, garments which— 
well—are known to exist, but are seldom looked upon by male eyes. 
Vainly did Mrs. Coutts fly into tantrums and shake her fist out of the 
window. The gentleman would not abandon his right of way, nor would 
he sell his few square feet of earth save for a king’s ransom. The rose- 
leaves were crumpled — very — between the mattresses of the bed of 
down ; yet were the bride and bridegroom more happy in the main than 
is given to the run of men. 

Mr. Coutts fell downstairs one day and broke his ribs. Here wasa 
fresh disaster. Mrs. Coutts was in despair, but the tough octogenarian 
could struggle still for life. She engaged a doctor who was to form a 
unit in the establishment—to abandon his practice in return for so much 
per year. On a certain occasion the banker was taken ill in the night; 
his wife gave orders at once for the doctor to be summoned, who arrived 
after awhile, and instead of attending to the patient raved and cursed at 
him because it was disgraceful to have called him out of a warm bed after 
that he had gone to rest /| The next doctor was himself given to fits and 
needed nursing more than the banker did. But why follow out the 
myriad annoyances in all their petty details? Suffice it that the wheel 
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had gone round with a great twist. Mrs, Coutts, despite the little draw- 
backs, was more prosperous and happy than she had the least right to 
expect to be, and everybody set themselves to hate and to traduce her. 
The honeymoon lasted for nine years. Lord Dundonald, the bride- 
groom’s oldest friend, reckoned that he was ninety-one when he was 
ealled away. MHarriot grieved for him long and faithfully, and then 
reviewed her position. And what a position it was for the child of a 
humble wardrobe-woman to have dropped into! The uxorious old 
gentleman had left all his countless wealth to his adored Harriot, pre- 
ferring (though that was not in the best taste) that his own daughters 
should be provided for by a lavish stepmother. Not but what she was 
thoroughly to be trusted, settling on them more, probably, than their own 
father would have done. Harriot was worthy of the task assigned, and yet 
the ancient lover caused his children to pass through a humiliating ordeal 
which showed that by that time he was less wise than senile. To the 
two oldest daughters she assigned £10,000 a year, although they had 
received as marriage-portions no less than £100,000 each. Fancy the 
girl who had been wont to starve ladling out gold in this fashion! 
Fancy her, plump now (we would not for worlds say fat of anyone so 
wealthy), sitting up at Stratton Street with half-a-dozen abigails, a 
gorgeous robe for every hour of the day, sipping her Bohea from choicest 
Saxe ; changing her parure as fancy urged from rubies to sapphires, from 
emeralds to diamonds! And this female Croesus had saved her pence to 
purchase a paste circlet-—a vulgar threepennyworth of glittering beads, 
which for five minutes had enwrapped her in extremest ecstasy! But 
was she happier in golden autumn—as happy even—now that she was 
plump, than in the spring-time when she was thin? Who shall tell? 
It is the fashion to regret our youth; yet there are many of us who 
are glad that it is over. Madam Coutts was happy—at all events she 
looked so—for her face, if heavy now and round, was dimpled all over 
with smiles, while those roguish black eyes of hers danced with merriment 
fully as nimbly as in days of yore. No longer a girl, a chit, a “ ninny- 
pated thing,” she was a fine woman now—queenlike in contowr—a Lady 
Bountiful. She carried tracts and bibles in her britska-pockets, rolls of 
flannel, stockings, capes, hoods of wool ; distributed Jargesse with both 
generous fat hands. Yes, she was happy doubtless, but there was some- 
thing lacking. Health and wealth were hers. She wasa plutocrat who had 
risen from the ranks. There the shoe pinched. Persistent fortune 
resolved that even that last half-uttered whim should not remain 
ungratified. Middle-aged, a trifle more than matronly, she was wooed 
and won by His Grace of St. Albans, and in due course became his 
duchess. What an odd career! A first husband full forty years her 
senior ; a second husband twenty years younger than herself—and yet 
two blissful unions undisturbed by storms! Is it not a prodigious subject 
for reflection? Had not the envious an undoubted right to rail? I protest 
I grow cross as I survey this duchess. I vow I am quite as good as she 
—better—on the principle that a live donkey is worth two of a dead lion ; 
and yet no one leaves me fortunes, legacies, remembrances, what not! I 
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never won a lottery in all my life, and I have had my pocket picked with 
annoying frequency. Perhaps I shall be more fortunate upon some 
luckier planet. I declare that I am growing very spiteful indeed— 
miserable underpaid wretch that I have always been—and was quite 
rejoiced this morning to come upon a slighting passage about this egre- 
giously successful duchess in the diary of Lady Morgan. ‘“ Went to see 
the celebrated Duchess of St. Albans,” writes that sharp-eyed authoress. 
“ Her gown much too fine for the morning; all ridiculously bespattered 
with lace and jewels—duke’s coronets upon all the footstools—a fat, fubsy, 
coarse-featured woman. And only to think that she was once so lovely! 
Now she’s all over gewgaws like an idol, and wears a huge falcon 
in brilliants on her reticule !” 

So she was just a little bit vulgar was our duchess. Ah me! Who 
shall throw stones at her for that? I daresay if somebody were to leave 
me a large fortune, I should wear so many gems of finest water on my 
fingers, that I could no longer hold a pen—and what a blessing that 
would be! Vulgar and ostentatious I might perchance become, if to me 
were vouchsafed the wherewithal. But should I be so kindly, so open- 
handed, so considerate, so delicately sympathetic and unselfish, thoughtful 
of the well-being of others, as was our handsome Harriot in her pros- 
perity? Like her first husband she was generous, but also just ; only 
too glad to give, but hating to be overreached. And—my stars! did 
she not know well how to be comfortable. In The Times of the 
16th January, 1828, we find a record of a trial wherein her page gave 
evidence concerning some stolen candlesticks. “ The Duke and Duchess,” 
says Charles Bradshaw, “left No. 1, Stratton Street, at eight, to go to 
Covent Garden Theatre, followed as is their custom by witness, and one of 
the housemaids in a hackney-coach, having charge of the necessary silver 
equipage for supplying their Graces with tea and other refreshments during 
their stay at the theatre.” Good heavens! Think of that for one who 
once ironed coachmen’s linen in the Alsatia of St. George’s Fields! 
A silver equipage in a hackney-coach to supply tea between the acts ; 
and other refreshments too! A muffin with the play, a crumpet with 
the ballet, a glass of best tokay with the falling of the curtain! Well, 
well. She had much to put up with in her time, had Harriot. Her life, 
unlike the miserable Sophia’s, which I’ve told you of, began in rain and 
ended in sunshine. Peace to your ashes, Harriot, I trust you are 
enjoying your muffins and tokay in a more pleasing realm than ours, 








Ricwarp Sverr, 1758-1805.—Suett having offended a certain coffee- 
house lounger, the latter waited at the stage-door of Drury Lane to punish 
him. Not knowing his man, he accosted each person who entered with, 
“ Are you Suett?” Suett at last reached the door, soaked with the fast- 


falling rain. “Are you Suett?” said the insulted. “No, I'm dripping,” 
answered the actor. 
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MISS NEILSON. 


r. is curious that the Royalty Theatre should have witnessed, within 
a period comparatively short, what were for practical purposes the 
débuts of the two most popular, artistic, and sympathetic of modern 
actresses—Ellen Terry and Lilian Adelaide Neilson. The brilliant 
careers which there commenced belong already to the history of art, and 
though the record in the one case may now be made out, the other 
fortunately remains a source of education and delight. Into the fifteen 
years over which the stage life of Miss Neilson extended, are crowded 
much artistic triumph, and some remarkable accomplishment. That short 
period may be slightly lengthened, if we take into account a few weeks 
of theatrical training in the country, and may be still further extended, 
if we accept as true a statement, in favour of which there is some evidence 
apparently trustworthy, that the future tragedian, while a child, succeeded, 
by a bribe of provisions, in obtaining leave from a hungry and strolling 
company to play Juliet, in a Yorkshire village. Short enough 
appears, under any circumstances, the time for the purpose of winning 
highest intellectual and social recognition, and for building an enduring 
reputation. There is no doubt, whether the story about the child-actress 
be true or false, that the vocation of Miss Neilson for the stage was dis- 
tinct. When, in July, 1865, being then seventeen years of age, she 
appeared as Juliet at the Royalty, she was already an actress. From the 
three or four- competent judges who watched her first performance, she 
obtained instant recognition. Since that time, when, with the very fresh- 
ness and beauty of Juliet on her face, she took possession of the part 
until the close of a premature career, she has remained in that character 
quite unrivalled. No inconsiderable triumph is it for a woman to be 
accepted, in the country of Shakespeare, as the typical, it may almost be 
said the ideal heroine of the greatest, sweetest, and saddest idyl of 
romance and passion that the world has known. Such, however, Neilson 
was. By no other actress has the full fatefulness and terror, the deep 
burning splendour of passion, the exquisite simplicity and the caressing 
grace of Juliet, been revealed. To fashion her love scenes, it seemed as. 
if the scents of the Italian rose-beds and the song of the countless 
nightingales had been crushed out, while the conjured visions in the potion 
scene displayed an electricity which is only known in the storms of 
southern climes. 

In Juliet Miss Neilson was unapproachable ; in other Shakespearian 
assumptions she was enabled to stand in the front rank of modern actresses. 
Her Rosalind, had delicious brightness and animal spirits, an exuberant 
and madcap gaiety, that brought the character within the range of 
ordinary experiences, and rendered the donning of masculine attire a 
comprehensible freak. While this method of interpretation added 
marvellously to the vivacity of a performance, and contributed largely 
to the popularity of the play with the general public, it detracted some- 
what from the romance of the situations and the poetry of the character. 
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Miss Neilson’s Rosalind was not then such a fulfilment, such a direct 
embodiment, of what is generally supposed to have been Shakespeare’s 
intention, as was her Juliet. Something of the same charm and some- 
thing of the same defect marked her Viola. As a picture it was bewitch- 
ing, and the play gained from its brightness a new hold upon the public. 
Yet something of the ineffable grace, purity, and distinction of the 
character was lost. Her Isabella in “Measure for Measure” was a 
much more thoughtful and finished performance. No character in which 
she appeared cost the actress more trouble than this, and in none did she 
go farther outside her own nature. Proportionate to the labour bestowed 
was the success; and the performance, though it provoked some 
controversy, principally oral, found acceptance as a piece of earnest, 
conscientious, and powerful acting. 

With these characters may be counted Julia in “The Hunchback,” 
in which the tragic side of her method was finely shown; and Pauline, 
in “The Lady of Lyons,” which was perhaps a little too saccharine. 
These, with a few original rolés with one exception of no very special 
importance, and with Rebecca and Amy Robsart (which she played at 
Drury Lane), constitute the sum of her artistic accomplishment, so far as 
England is concerned. In the United States, where she was an unmis- 
takable favourite, she appeared in one character in which we in England 
haye not been fortunate enough to see her. Her Lilian in Dr. West- 
land Marston’s “ Life for Life,” stands conspicuous among her original 
creations for the finely romantic physiognomy she has stamped upon it. 

It was truly said of Miss Neilson that her spirit grew with diffi- 
culties, and that.it was in the more arduous characters she reached the 
highest point. Her genius was essentially tragic. In characters belonging 
to comedy her fellow-artists ran her close. When intensity and delirium 
had to be depicted, she stood in that class alone. Lady Macbeth was a 
part concerning which she loved to talk, but she left it for those riper days 
which, alas ! were never to come. Cleopatra was, after Imogen, the réle 
in which, had she been spared, she would probably have appeared, 
Conjecture as to what she would have made of it is futile. The secret of 
her influence over her audience consisted to a great extent of personal 
charm and allurement. This is not in any sense individual or charac- 
teristic, since the same thing may be said of every artist who has carried 
away the public. That she possessed this in a very high degree is shown 
by the extent to which her influence extended over the entire generation. 
Her spell was no less potent over the older playgoer than over the 
younger. 

These few lines deal purely with the artistic life of Miss Neilson, and 
are wholly unconcerned with her biography. Through the misstatements 
with regard to her origin—-which, with a pardonable desire to stand well 
with the public, she allowed to be put forth—the truth asserted itself, and 
the claim to have been born at Saragossa—assumed, at first, half in 
banter—is a matter of little moment. To those who knew her, and 
disbelieved the statement, it in no way affected their estimate of that 
loyalty of character for which Miss Neilson was conspicuous, She 
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has now passed away, and the full extent of her high and sympathetic 
powers has not been revealed. The curtain has been dropped upon the 
concluded play, and the tired comedian may not come for a moment before 
it to acknowledge our tribute of admiration or affection. That almost 
infantile grace of cajolery with which she was wont, in the words of 
Juliet, to promise an enthusiastic audience upon taking her farewell : 


Stay but a little, I will come again, 


may never more be heard. We shall have to stay more than a little 
before we see her, or a Juliet like her. 
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A PROPOSED “ROYAL DRAMATIC SOCIETY.” 


By Proresson Fieemine Jenxin, F.B.S. 


ROFESSOR FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S., writes as follows, in 
reference to a paper recently read before the Social Science Congress, 
on the subject of a “ Royal Dramatic Society ;” and up to the present 
time no scheme that I have seen has been handled in a more 
earnest and practical fashion, or is so ripe for discussion by all who are 
interested in the future of the stage. The Professor dees more than 
theorise, for he has worked out a draft scheme of his proposed institution 
which can be the basis for argument and mutual arrangement. 


“T will try,” writes the Professor, “to explain:my suggestion as briefly 
as possible. I can hardly suppose it to be altogether novel, but many 
friends have encouraged me to believe that it is worthy of the attention of 
your readers. After inquiring into the working of the Conservatoire in 
Paris and discussing the matter with some of the principal members of the 
Société de la Comédie Frangaise, I found myself confirmed in the opinion 
I had already formed, that the direct imitation of the French system of 
teaching would be extremely difficult in England. This was the point 
on which I was asked to write for the Social Science Congress ; but it is 
a point on which I need not dilate here, and I mention it merely to explain 
how I, a mere outsider, have been led to consider the question, ‘ How to 
raise dramatic art in our country.’ Not that the art, so far as acting is 
concerned, is either low or falling—on the contrary, I am convinced that 
the art is rising, and that the profession is in a healthy condition. But 
to me it seems that these facts prove that the time has come when some 
such proposal as I am about to explain may be carried out with a 
certainty of success. 

“Put very briefly, my suggestion is that a Royal Dramatic Society 
should be constituted, not primarily as a school, but as a body, repre- 
senting the profession. The mere words Royal Dramatic Society do not 
convey an idea of sufficient distinctness to allow the proposal to be 
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discussed. I have therefore ventured to write out drafts for a few by- 
laws of such a society. It is not fora moment supposed that these can 
be settled by any one individual, much less by the writer. The statutes 
must ultimately be drawn up by a committee of actors and lawyers ; 
but the rough drafts serve to show definitely the nature of the proposal, 
and to bring into relief many questions which must be answered before 
the Royal Dramatic Society can come into existence.” 


‘The suggestions met with considerable support in Edinburgh. The 
Scotsman and The Courant both published leading articles in support of 
the scheme. The Fine Art Section of the Congress has recommended 
that a committee be named to examine into the proposal, and, if this bears 
examination, to support and further it. Men of distinction have signified 
their willingness to serve on the proposed committee; apparently the 
success or failure of the idea now depends wholly on the views taken by 
the dramatic profession. 

“In conclusion, a word of apology is needed. Some well-meant 
proposals have been made for the improvement of the drama which 
seem to me unconsciously impertinent. I trust my own suggestion may 
not seem to anyone to err in this respect. My leading idea is that the 
profession, and the profession alone, should manage its own affairs, and 
confer its own distinctions. But in the beginning, it appears to me both 
more befitting and more practicable that the first batch of Fellows should 
be selected from without; the nomination ought to come from the 
highest souree of social honour. It might be difficult for a body of 
actors and actresses, self-selected and self-constituted, to come forward 
and claim this honour. A mere professional committee, who should 
consult members of the profession as to details in the statutes, and who 
should recommend a limited number of Fellows for the first nomination, 
would provide at least one possible way of starting the scheme ; and if 
the members of this committee were men of acknowledged weight, the 
profession might accept even their blunders of selection with respect— 
especially as, by the mode of election suggested, these errors might soon 
be remedied by the profession itself.” 








A CORPORATION OF ACTORS. 


By W. E. HEN ey. 


HE Edinburgh campaign of the Social Science Congress has been 
made notable by the publication of a scheme for the advancement 

of the British Theatre, which is neither an exercise in sentimentality 
nor a vision of universal moralisation. The author, Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin, has dealt with his subject, as becomes a practical man of science, 
in a truly practical and scientific spirit. He accepts and admires the 
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stage as it is, and has great faith in the stage as it might be. He comes 
not as a missionary to convert, nor as a champion to uphold, nor as a 
tyrant to destroy. He refrains from ethics, and upon esthetics he is dumb. 
He is not exercised as to whether the actor ought, or ought not, to be 
entrusted with a vote, nor as to how to bring about an Age of Gold 
when the Ballet-Girl may sit down by the Bishop. His point of view is 
wholly educational, economical, and administrative; and where others 
have been insolent, or merely silly, or mistaken, or all three at once, he is 
content to demonstrate, to ask, and to advise. 

It is worthy of note that Professor Jenkin is not violently carried 
away from reason by any undue admiration of the French stage and the 
French theatrical system, though he suggests that it might be easy, as 
it would probably be advantageous, to imitate them in so far as they are 
imitable. It is evident, however, that here in England, the home of 
Puritanism and free-trade, it is impossible to create an institution on 
the model of the ThéAtre-Frangais, which is the creation of a despotism 
and the growth of a monopoly; and that, in the absence of such an 
institution, it would be useless to establish a school of histrionics on 
the model of the Conservatoire. Professor Jenkin indicates a practical 
remedy for this state of matters. It has occurred to him that, ‘“‘by follow- 
ing strictly British precedents, a body might be at once created in Great 
Britain, which, while not a national theatre, might nevertheless possess 
many of the attributes of the Société de la Comédie-Frangaise, with some 
others of no small value which even that body does not possess.” The 
precedents to be followed are those established by the Royal Academy, 
the College of Surgeons, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Society 
of Apothecaries, and many great and flourishing corporations beside. 
It is desirable, says Professor Jenkin, that “in all professions there 
should exist some acknowledged head—some person, or body of persons, 
who possess authority, whether by law or custom.” The uses of such 
bodies are great and manifold. They inspire emulation, they confer 
distinction. They teach, they order, and they criticise. They are 
recognised by the public for the representative assemblies they are. It 
is theirs to collect information, found libraries, distribute scholarships, 
publish journals and papers, and generally “to protect and advance the 
interests of the profession and of the individual members, Their name 
is legion ; for there is scarcely a profession, or branch of a profession, 
but is furnished with one, and is considerably advantaged by it.. That 
of histrionics is an exception. The actor-is recognised as an artist; the 
acting interest is large and powerful; the influence of the theatre on 
minds and morals is unquestionable and important ; the drama at its best 
is one of the noblest forms of literature ; and the dramatic calling has no 
corporate existence, but is, as it were, a vagabond among the pro- 
fessions, as, long ago, its followers were vagabonds among men. What 
Professor Jenkin aims at is the final recognition of histrionics as a 
serious profession, by the institution of a corporate body which shall do 
for the art of acting what is done by the Royal Academy for the arts of 
painting and sculpture, and by the College of Physicians for the science 
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of medicine. And to this end he proposes that “a Royal Dramatic 
Society shall be constituted, not primarily as a school, but as a body 
representing the profession.” 

This Society, as sketched out by Professor Jenkin, would have for 
its object the promotion of the interests of dramatic art. It would be 
“a popular body, containing a majority of the profession ”—not, that 
is to say, consisting wholly of gods and demigods, like the Royal Society, 
which is prematurely old and feeble from exclusiveness and divinity, 
but rather resembling the Institution of Civil Engineers, which is open 
to everybody of merit, has a proletariat as well as a bourgeoisie and 
an aristocracy, and is therefore as useful, vigorous, influential, and 
rich in the active principle of life, as need be. The Society would 
borrow its statutes from those of kindred foundations, correcting and 
improving on them at their best. It would consist, as to its corporate 
members, of Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Fellows ; and, as to its non- 
corporate members, of simple Graduates. As Associates would be eligible 
all Actors, Actresses, Dramatists, and Dramatic Composers, of standing and 
repute. They would form a larger class than the Associates of the Royal 
Academy, would be less distinguished in their profession, and “ would be 
more analogous to the associates existing in various professions.” They 
would have to be nominated for election by six Fellows. They would 
be subject to expulsion by the Fellows, but they would possess the 
privilege of vetoing admissions into their own body. Their number 
would be indeterminate. After a year’s probation they would become 
eligible for fellowships. The number of Fellows would be limited, 
however, to one “so small that to belong to this body should be a very 
marked honour, an honour comparable to that of forming part of the 
Société. de la Comédie-Frangaise.” As Honorary Fellows would be 
eligible “ all persons who by the interest they have shown in the stage, 
and by their position, are able to advance the interests of the Society ; ” 
as Graduates, or Apprentice Associates, “all persons who follow the 
higher branches of dramatic art as a profession.”- The officers would be 
an honorary president, a president, two vices, and ten members of couneil ; 
with two auditors, a treasurer, and a secretary. As regards payments, 
Professor Jenkin thinks that it would probably “‘be best that a single 
fixed payment should be made by each Fellow, Associate, and Graduate, 
on his admission into the Society.” Its expenses would at first be very 
small, he goes on to say, and it would soon be enriched “by private 
beneficence, by legacies, by benefit performances, and possibly in the 
end by grants from the State. With extended means its action would 
extend ; but if once created, no matter how poorly endowed at first, it 
would prove a nucleus round which wealth would certainly accumulate, 
for its objects receive the hearty sympathy of large, rich, and influential 
classes of the community :”—an assertion the reasonableness of which we 
have the example of a dozen famous guilds to prove. 

Onee constituted on some such basis as this, the Society would hardly 
suffer from lack of occupation. Its duties would be many and onerous. It 
would hold meetings open to all its classes, Graduates included, for the 
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discussion of business and the reading of papers on subjects indicated by 
the council: papers esthetie—on stage literature, costume, acting, elo- 
cution, scenery, machinery, stage management ; papers historical ; papers 
scientific—on acoustics, ventilation, illumination ; papers legal ; papers 
of novelty and reform ; papers making known foreign systems of art and 
management ; and so forth. Professor Jenkin, speaking with a full 
and competent knowledge of the Royal Society and the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, is convinced that the educational influence 
of these prelections and debates would be very great; also, that they 
“ would be more amusing than those of any other society in the three 
kingdoms.” As a teaching body the Society might take pattern in 
several ways by the Conservatoire and the Société de la Comédie- 
Francaise, for which latter institution, “the Fellows and council, in 
point of distinction as actors, of weight as critics, and of authority as 
teachers, would act as substitutes ;” and it would create, organise, and 
control a complete system of instruction. It might induce distinguished 
Fellows to take a certain limited number of pupils, for whose fees, in whole 
or part, it would be responsible ; it might select, on examination, a certain 
limited number of youngsters for education at its own expense ; and to the 
students thus gathered it might give prizes, honorary and substantial. It 
would thus be rendered capable of receiving gifts and bequests for educa- 
tional purposes, and entitled to ask for a Government grant. It would 
possess marked advantages over any purely educational institution, inas- 
much as the body by which the teachers would be appointed, the pupils 
chosen, and the prizes awarded, would be completely representative, 
would enjoy thé confidence of the profession at large, and might “even 
command the respect of managers and critics.” Professor Jenkin holds, 
too, that the council of the Society “would induce its own members to 
co-operate in the work of education more easily than any college could 
secure teachers of similar standing.” The importance of the work a 
corps of teachers so recruited might do is hardly to be over-estimated. 
They would be absolutely devoted to the interests of the Society, and 
absolutely under its control ; their one aim would be the advancement 
of their art; their prizes and accessits would be as potent as those that 
issue from the Conservatoire itself. If they did but half their duty, 
they would make technical incapacity far rarer on the English stage than 
it is. 

This is not all. As a body capable of managing benefit funds and 
charitable bequests, the Society might do an infinite deal in furthering the 
prospects of young actors newly started on their career, and in ensuring to 
those whose career is at.an end the means of a quiet and honourable repose. 
It might sit as.a jury on unpublished plays and unknown playwrights. It 
would form and possess a library, and it would establish a portrait gallery. 
In time it might build a theatre; and in time, as Professor Jenkin 
suggests, the body of Fellows might “be irresistibly tempted to give 
representations in which none but fellows took any, even the smallest, 
part.” Success, he continues, would lead to repetition; the exception 
might become the rule; and the National Theatre would be the issue. 
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“ The first steps,” as he very truly says, “are simple. They entail no 
great expense, no serious sacrifice, or responsibility. Let the programme 
be well arranged, and development in all respects is certain. Not only a 
School, but a Stage and a Literature, will be the results.” 

Such are the principal points in this very remarkable project. Kt is 
not improbable that the idea may take effect forthwith, and that at no very 
distant date the Royal Dramatic Society will, by charter, become an entity. 
Much depends on the action and constituents of the committee to be 
formed for its consideration, and much more on the profession to which 
it is addressed. That sooner or later it must assume a practical shape 
seems certain. The Theatre is strong and worthy enough to dispense 
with purely sentimental patronage, and to make light of the ridiculous 
old bugbears that are from time to time paraded to its disparagement 
and degradation. And by the establishment, on a sound and honourable 
footing, of an Actors’ Corporation—a corporation which shall be neither a 
benefit society nor an Olympus, neither a dramatic Oddfellows’ nor a 
dramatic Académie Francaise, but a body essentially choice, popular, and 
representative—it might easily be set beyond and above reproach once 
and for ever. 


It will be well, I think, to say a few words in this place of the 
educational system that obtains in France—the system to which we owe 
the admirable art of Plessy and the Brohans, of Got, and Coquelin, and 


Delaunay. The histrionic schools are maintained in connection with 
the Conservatoire, which is primarily an institution for the advancement 
of music. Attached to them, at a yearly wage of £100, are four professors 
of histrionics, who form, with the director of the Conservatoire, a number of 
dramatists, the manager of the Thédtre-Francais, and the Chef du 
Bureau des Théatres, a jury to pronounce upon the qualifications of 
intending pupils. Once a year, “a competitive dramatic examination ” 
is held. About one hundred and fifty aspirants of both sexes are ex- 
pected to present themselves, the girls among them being usually from 
thirteen to fifteen years old, sometimes less, while the boys are two 
or three years older. Out of these some twenty or twenty-five are 
chosen for gratuitous instruction, so that there is a constant average 
of about fifty students in training. They have to attend a certain 
course of lectures, and to work hard on their own account; and 
once in ten days or so, each one comes up for instruction before his 
proper teacher. The method is very simple. The pupil acts his lesson 
to his professor, who tells him where he is right and where he is wrong, 
and illustrates his remarks, perhaps, by acting for him a reading of 
his own. Some teachers insist, with M. Coquelin, on unquestioning and 
absolute obedience; others prefer, with M. Delaunay, to encourage 
and develop their scholars’ own individuality. This course of 
training lasts about two years, Failures are weeded out and 
dismissed; promising pupils may be rewarded with one of the ten 
or twelve Conservatoire bursaries, worth £24 a year. The winners of 
certain chief prizes are privileged to quit the schools forthwith. Should 
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they do so, they are snapped up for service at the Odéon or the Francais, 
at a yearly wage of not less than £72 at the former playhouse, and of 
not less than £120 at the latter—to accept which terms, if required to 
do so, everyone must bind himself on entering the schools. As regards 
the ‘average Conservatoire student, it is to be noticed that Alexandre 
Dumas, an admirable judge of such matters, detested both the place 
and the system, and despised their creations. He would undertake, 
he said, to make an actor out of anything you please—a grocer’s ’prentice, 
a National Guard !—sooner than an ordinary student of the Conserva- 
toire. I may add that neither Mars nor Monrose, neither Anais nor 
Leverd, nor Geffroy, nor Firmin, nor Regnier, were educated at the 
Conservatoire. Among distinguished pupils of the institution, however, 
I note the names of Talma, Samson, Perlet, Menjaud, Ligier, Provost, 
Guyon, Bocage, Lockroy, Frédéric Lemaitre, Got, Coquelin, Delaunay, 
Thiron, Worms, Saint-Germain, Rachel, Plessy, Croizette, Brohan, 
Samary, Reichemberg, Bernhardt, Nathalie, Dorval, Allan, and Rousseil ; 
so that this assertion of Alexandre Dumas may very fairly be taken for 
no more than a boutade uttered in a fling of omniscient ill-temper. For 
the moment at least, he was for stages manned, as in Shakespeare's 
time, by companies of children. 








THEATRICALS AT GREAT GRINNINGTON. 


By E. J. Goopman. 


N the course of a pleasant holiday tour among the hills and dales of 
Downshire, I found myself at Great Grinnington. Great Grinnington 

has nothing particularly great about it except its name; but it is called 
so to distinguish it from Little Grinnington, a small village a few miles 
off, on which the Great Grinnington folks look down with feelings of 
pity not unmingled with contempt. Yet Great Grinnington has not 
much to boast of in the way of size. Its population is, according to the 
A BC Guide, exactly 3049 souls, and it consists, apart from a few back 
lanes, of one street, which goes straight from the railway station to the 
market-place, and then turns off sharply to the right, giving the place 
the form of a crooked leg. But Great Grinnington is a very pretty 
specimen of a nice, old-fashioned, sleepy English country town, with its 
cross-beamed gabled houses, and its fine “ perpendicular” church, from 
the tower of which you command a glorious prospect of the wooded hilly 
country around ; with its ancient almshouse of the Jacobean period, so 
handsome, picturesque, and well kept that it may well be taken, as it 
often is, for some nobleman’s country seat ; and last, but not least, with 
its good old English inn, The Full, Moon, where they give you a clean 
comfortable bedroom, and charge you eighteenpence a night for it, and 
provide you with bacon and eggs—but such bacon and eggs !—for break- 
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fast; where you are waited upon by a neat, pretty, chatty country girl, 
and where the landlord himself comes in and “ hopes they are attending 
to you, sir,”,and on the slightest encouragement is ready to sit down and 
smoke a pipe with you, and tell you all the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

Naturally there is not much in the way of excitement or amusement 
to be expected from Great Grinnington, so I was not a little surprised, 
while strolling through the town, to come across a poster giving par- 
ticulars of a theatrical performance which was to take place that night 
at the Town Hall. While rambling about the country I rarely “ patronise” 
such things, and find more amusement in the bar-parlour of mine inn, 
listening to the talk of the local farmers and tradesmen, than in seeing 
Mr. Ponsonby Potter go through his painful “ mimetic entertainment,” or 
in witnessing the representation of some stale old melodrama by a tenth- 
rate strolling company. However, at The Full Moon they were of a 
different way of thinking. Entering the gabled porch, I am accosted by 
my landlord. ‘“Aren’t you going to the theatre, sir?” he asks reproach- 
fully, as though I was neglecting a duty. ‘Well, no,” I reply, “I have 
enough of that sort of thing in London.” But my landlord is going, and 
so are his nephew and niece—a nice girl—and why should I not go too 
“for company”? Why not, indeed? Better than moping away a long 
evening in the coffee-room, or watching a couple of farmers’ sons knocking 
the ivory balls about on a green table under the impression that they are 
playing a game called billiards. So I turn back up the street with my 
landlord and his relatives, and in a minute or two we are before the 
doors of the Town Hall. 

Town Hall or Public Hall, it doesnot matter which. Sometimes it 
is called the one, sometimes the other. It is a very accommodating hall, 
The petty sessions are held there, so is the Freemasons’ lodge. There 
is, as we see, going to be a theatrical entertainment there to-night. To- 
morrow a Wesleyan preacher holds forth in it, and I perceive that next 
week @ temperance lecture is to be given in the great room over the base- 
ment, which is let out as vaults to a wine‘and spirit merchant. I leave 
it to my landlord to pay for my seat and put it down in my bill) The 
published conditions of entrance, indeed, are somewhat vague. “ Prices 
as usual,” it seems, are to be charged; but what is “usual” at Great 
Grinnington I know not, though I afterwards find out. The fact is, it is 
“usual” to pay as little as you can induce the money-taker to accept, 
and my landlord, who has a frugal mind, makes a bargain to get our 
party of four admitted to the best, or shilling places, for three shillings, 
that is, ninepence 2 head. So we go in straight from the passage to the 
hall, without being troubled with the formality of pass-checks, and find 
our way more by instinct than direction to the front row of the auditorium, 
where we assume the shilling (i.e. ninepenny) seats to be situated. 

The interior of the Town or Public Hall is marked by severe sim- 
plicity. The style of its architecture may be described as the earliest 
possible English. The room in fact consists of three bare walls, tinted 
in distemper, with a trace of ancient mural paintings by Messrs. Mould 
and Mildew in one corner, a green curtain covering the fourth side, and 
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surrounded by a proscenium like that of a toy theatre magnified, and a 
whitewashed vaulted ceiling, from which are suspended the plainest of 
gas-burners, innocent of globes, over all. The audience are seated for 
the most part cn rows of benches, looking, as they wait thereon for the 
rising of the curtain, like a “mixed” school attending an “evening 
class.” ‘There are about 150 people present, and a rough calculation, 
based on an imaginary estimate of what constitutes “prices as usual,” 
tells me that there is probably something like £2 10s. “in the house.” 
There is no visible orchestra, but immediately below the footlights is a 
pile of brass instruments, the great majority of which seem to be ophi- 
cleides, and a cluster of rough-looking young men in a corner near the 
stage constitute, I am told, the musicians—members of the local Volunteer 
band, who have kindly given their services for the occasion. Behind a 
screen—though why so concealed I cannot imagine—in the opposite 
corner, are two other musicians playing, not badly, a duet ona piano and 
a flute by way of overture. 

The curtain rises, and I am made aware by the poster I saw on the 
walls before coming in, for no attendant troubles one with the offer of 
“ Programme, sir?” that the first piece is a farce. So is the second 
piece, after an interval of brass band; so is the third piece, after a duet 
dance and a song. The farce is a well-known one, but I fear that the 
unhappy author, were it his hard lot to witness the performance, would 
scarcely recognise it again. For the piece is ingeniously adapted to suit 
the actual or assumed tastes of Great Grinnington, and is made to 
approach as nearly the confines of pantomime as its subject will permit. 
“ Business ” seems to be the one end and aim of the performers, and that 
business consists entirely and exclusively of aggravated personal assault 
and battery, without the slightest regard to that time-honoured maxim 
which bids us “suit the action to the word, the word to the action.” 
Thus a bit of ordinary dialogue, as rendered for the entertainment of 
Great Grinnington would go, supposing the “stage directions” to have 
been duly noted down, somewhat in this wise : 


Enter Bos Soprir. 


Jack Merridew. Ah, Bob! Is that you? 
[Knocks his hat over his eyes and trips him up. 
Bob (rising and brushing off the dust on his trowsers). Yes, here I am again. 
[Takes Jack by the collar of the coat and kicks him. 
Jack. Well, how are they all at home ? 
[Smacks Bos in the eye and pulls his nose. 
Bob. Ob, they are all right. How’s your father? 
[Takes Jack by the shoulders and spins him round. 
Jack. My father? Oh, the governor's flourishing. (Pokes Bos in the ribs.) 
And here he comes. 
Enter OLD MERRIDEW. 
Merridew. Ah, boys, glad to see ye both. 
[Offers to shake hands, Box hits him in the stomach, 
and Jack thumps him on the back. Bon then 
knocks him down, and Jack jumps upon him, 
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This sort of thing goes on all through the farce, and it is evident by 
the roars of laughter which every knock and every tumble excites, that 
the talented adapter has not mistaken the taste of his audience. When 
the ladies appear, of course there is a great deal of attempted salutation of 
a very demonstrative kind, which is responded to by the fair damsels 
with playful but almost incessant slaps in the face, At last the mistakes, 
the love-making, and the parental bullyings are at end. The old gentle- 
man is reconciled and hands his daughter over to her energetic lover with 
the usual, “‘ There, take her, my boy, and make her a good husband,” 
which is followed by the usual appeal to “our kind friends in front.” 
Then, without a word or an incident to lead up to it, or the slightest pro- 
vocation to excuse or account for it, but simply to get one more laugh 
and produce a little sensation—something like the red or blue fire burnt 
at the end of a popular melodrama—the happy lover puts his hand behind 
him and the next moment has smashed a bag of flour in the old gentle- 
man’s face, and scattered its contents all over his clothes. So the curtain 
falls amidst roars, and Great Grinnington is satisfied that it has witnessed 
a display of humour of the first quality. 

Then the ophicleides have their turn, and after about a quarter of an 
hour of brazen melody the curtain rises once more. It is another farce 
played in much the same manner as the first. But it presents a peculiar 
feature. The opening piece was performed in a room, but the scene of 
this is out of doors, and is remarkable for the fidelity of its “local colour.” 
The “cloth ” represents a translucent lake, backed by wooded and snow- 
covered mountains, at the foot of which nestle a cluster of picturesque 
cottages. The locality is easily recognised, but, as though to remove all 
possible doubt of its identity, a jovial youth enters and jauntily exclaims, 
“ Well, here I am again in old London!” Amidst the lakes and moun- 
tains of London the action progressed, and when it was at last brought 
to a close the entertainment was varied by a hornpipe dance (in which 
the two ladies of the company took part) and a song by the walking 
gentleman. The matter of the ballad consisted in a series of observations 
on various experiences of social life, which appeared to have caused so 
much surprise to the singer that his invariable comment on each and all 
of them was, “‘ That licks me.” How it was that young men went about 
in cheap finery, and ogled barmaids—that “licked” him. How it was that 
young women cut their hair over their foreheads, and invited the atten- 
tions of the youth of the other sex—that also “licked” him. But nothing 
“licked” this unsophisticated person so much to the delight of Great 
Grinnington as his astonishment at the fact that the rich live in luxury 
while the poor are cruelly oppressed, and that, as a remedy for poverty, 
certain economists suggest the plan of emigration, “which is worse than 
transportation.” When the singer had come to the end of his many and 
various moral “ lickings,” the time for the third and final farce was at 
hand. 

But we thought it time to go, and went accordingly. We left in 
silence, for, to tell the truth, the situation was somewhat embarrassing. 
My companions were evidently conscious of the absurdity of the enter- 
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tainment, and did not like to ask my opinion of it, while I was naturally 
unwilling to say anything unkind. At last a happy thought occurred to 
me. “They work very hard,” I remarked. Here was the solution of 
the difficulty. My worthy landlord brightened up, for we had discovered 
common ground of opinion. “Yes, sir,” said he; “that’s just it. They 
do work hard.” And so, to do them justice, they did. What a night’s 
work they must have had with all this kicking and knocking about, for 
the wretched pay, if any, they would have received for it! For the fee 
for the use of the Town or Public Hall must have swallowed up at least 
two-thirds of the miserable receipts, and left but little margin for the 
next day’s Sunday dinner, not to speak of that night’s supper. One 
must not be too hard on these poor strollers. They do their best, such 
as it is, and at any rate they succeed in giving a good deal of pleasure—to 
Great Grinnington. 








REALISM. 


By Watter Gorpon. 


“ T)LUE BEARD,” with real horses at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1811, 

“The Cataract of the Ganges,” at Drury Lane, with real horses 
and real water, in 1823. So you see, in those days, those palmy days, as 
I have so often heard them called, when Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, 
Charles Young, Wallack, and a host of time-honoured names graced the 
stage, the then managers of the two patent theatres had to fall back upon 
spectacular effects, and use horses to pull an audience into the Temples of 
the Drama. 

This, however, is not the Realism I propose to take into consideration. 
No, I am going to deal with it as regards our comedies of the day, its 
origin, and its subsequent development. So, let us search the register for 
its birth, inquire into its parentage and education. 

This Realism, as we now have it, first saw the light, of course I mean 
the footlights, at the Olympic Theatre, when Madame Vestris became 
lessee. Now we must be correct as to its birthday. The opening play- 
bill of that memorable management says it was January 3rd, 1831. The 
opening address, spoken by the fair lessee, gives us a piece of information 
worthy of record. I cannot do better than quote some half-dozen lines, 
and let them tell the.« story in their own pleasant way : 


Noble and gentle, matrons, patrons, friends, 
Before you here a venturous woman bends ! 
A warrior woman, that in strife embarks, 
The first of all dramatic Joan of Arcs. 
Cheer on the enterprise thus dared by me, 
The first that ever led a company. 


Madame Vestris being thus the first wo-manager, lady-manager, or 
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manageress that ever held the reins, or wielded the theatrical sceptre, 
it seems only in the proper order of things that her reign should have 
been marked by some event which would be remembered. So, like Lord 
John Russell, she passed a Reform Bill. 

Comedy up to this date had been but poorly lodged, her apartments 
but scantily furnished ; she was obliged to resort to all kinds of shifts 
and contrivances ; her chairs and tables were indeed movables, for they 
migrated from the drawing to the dining room or library—carpet she had 
none, unless she borrowed a green baize from her sister Tragedy. Madame 
Vestris followed Hamlet’s advice to the Players, and determined to 
“veform it altogether.” Real curtains were hung over those simulated by 
the scene-painter ; a Brussels carpet was laid down, the furniture was of 
the period, and in accordance with the scene. Side-wings were abolished 
for interiors, and the scene enclosed ; in fact, a perfect room was presented, 
a room such as one could live in. The key-note was struck, the progress 
of Realism was to be onwards. Excelsior was written on the theatrical 
banner which was to brave the battle and the breeze. 

So this infant Realism grew apace, his education confided to many 
masters and his own inclinations, wavering from point to point. Some- 
times he would be diverted with sensational toys ; he would bestride a 
fire-engine and dash at full-speed upon the stage ; then seat himself in a 
hansom cab, and pay his toll to the gatekeeper of Waterloo Bridge ; then 
find employment in working the model of a full-sized pump. ll these 
were but as playthings to the child ; his education was to come, his tastes 
to be refined. 

Now in this year of grace 1880, we see the child full-grown, crammed 
with learning, archzology, heraldry, art in every branch, of course 
wsthetic ; knowledge, like Acres’s courage, oozing out at his finger-ends. 

There are but few theatres in London at which this Realism has not 
found a home ; if he has any preference in the matter, it is for the 
smaller houses and the smaller stages. The reason is obvious—he knows 
the public can there appreciate him for his true worth ; he can stand 
their scrutiny. In a large house he would be lost, perhaps mistaken for 
a sham; he knows well enough that distance lends enchantment to the 
view. 

Well, this Realism has done some good work. We have seen the 
drawing-room of a century ago with its harpsichord, its girandoles, its 
tapestry, all of the period, while the modern drawing-room looked as if it 
were moved from Belgravia to the theatre. Refinement, luxury, taste, 
all as they really exist—old baronial halls with armour, carved oak from 
Wardour Street ; a blue chamber, such as Fatima would have revelled in 
and made her pet boudoir ; a museum of curiosities, which seemed as if 
Bethnal Green and South Kensington had contributed a loan collection ; 
an Italian interior, looking at which we seemed transported to the sunny 
south, breathing its very air, moving with the actors of the Decameron 
fable. 

In the change which has come from the past to the present, the pro- 
perty-man of the theatre must be the chief sufferer. Like Othello, his 
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occupation is gone, save at Christmas-time, when pantomime reigns in all 
its glittering glory. No more imitation buh! cabinets; no more stage 
goblets. No more vases with impossible-looking flowers, an outrage 
on nature, arranged with vulgar taste into a pyramid, and evidently only 
one-sided ; dummy clocks, rich in Dutch metal, looking-glasses made 
with tinfoil. 

Hold ! here I must make an exception in my realistic admiration. I 
have never seen a real looking-glass used without reflecting something it 
ought not to reflect. Hang it on the back scene, it shows the audience ; 
place it at the side, and invariably, from some part of the auditorium, you 
see something which is not on the scene, lights which are intended to be 
concealed, or some other secret of the prison-house. A looking-glass 
should be left to the scene-painter to paint within its frame that which 
would be naturally reflected from the opposite side of the room. 

But to return to our property-man. He is a kind of genius in his way, 
and from his studio, a perfect cabinet of mystery, some very clever 
things have come. Notalone in scenery and properties has Realism made 
gigantic strides, but in costume also, The velvets, satins, brocades are 
all real; the jewels are not paste, the lace is no cheap imitation. The 
dresses of a modern comedy wherein each lady will change her toilette 
with each act, not only involve an immense outlay, but a wonderful 
amount of thought and consideration ; the colours must not clash, but 
blend or harmonise. All this is an art-study, the public see the effect 
and often copy it by importing it into their everyday life. A Lady 
Teazle of the present day might go from the stage to a court bal poudré, 
and bear the scrutiny of the most prying old dowager. In the days 
when costume was less cared for, Lady Teazle used to go through the 
whole play in white satin and a plume of feathers. How could anything 
be more absurd than that? 

Here is a lady who sets the fashion, whose extravagance is unbounded, 
and yet she visits Joseph Surface in the morning in the same dress she 
visited Lady Sneerwell in the evening, and when she calls upon him with 
her husband the next day she is still in her ball-dress. I have sometimes 
thought she slept in it, feathers and all. A white satin dress played 
many parts in the range of all the old comedies, and a lace shawl 
conveniently did duty for the hat, hood, or mantle of the period. Why, 
I have known Mrs. Malaprop, Lydia Languish, and Julia run all the way 
to King’s Mead Fields to stop the duel which was to be fought there, 
without either hat or cloak, nothing but a lace shawl, white or black, no 
matter so that it was that convenient shawl. 

One thing in all these changes of the realistic age remains unchanged. 
A whisper in your ear: “The stage money is not real.” The purse which 
the rich uncle carries about with him and bestows with his blessing, is 
full of coin; but, alas, all is not gold that glitters! The pocket-book, 
with ever so many thousands in notes, a fortune, comes to hand at the 
very nick of time, but they are on the Bank of Elegance, not the Bank 
of England. Here Realism stops. 
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THE FOYER OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


By Cuaries Harvey. 


OEVER has had an opportunity of visiting the greenrooms of 

Parisian theatres, will doubtless have remarked the inadequate 
accommodation and utter absence of comfort which almost invariably 
characterise them. Excepting those of the Opéra, the Comédie Frangaise, 
and the Opéra Comique, all of which, especially the two first, are handsomely 
and even luxuriously furnished, the “foyers des artistes” are, generally 
speaking, as uninviting places of resort as can well be imagined ; varying 
in size and shape according to the amount of space allotted to them by 
the architect, but in every other respect as nearly alike as if they had 
been constructed after the same model. As regards the four vaudeville 
theatres, the foyer of the Variétés is perhaps the most habitable, pos- 
sessing as it does, besides the usual complement of benches, a small table 
and two or three chairs ; whereas that of the Palais Royal, from the 
limited dimensions of this temple of Momus, bears more resemblance to 
the cabin of a steamboat (minus the berths) than to what the uninitiated 
are apt to imagine as a terrestrial Paradise, peopled with houris, and 
rigidly interdicted to the profane. 

It is a long, low, and narrow room, insufficiently ventilated and of 
lugubrious aspect ; two forms or benches, stuffed with a material the 
reverse of elastic, and solidly attached to the walls, extend on each side 
from one end to the other, and comprise, with the addition of a common 
eight-day clock, the entire furniture, useful or ornamental, of what 
Grassot was wont not inappropriately to designate “the hearse.” The 
space behind the scenes being too restricted to warrant the luxury of a 
second locality (as is customary) for the choristers and supers, they, as 
well as the musicians, are allowed free ingress into the above-described 
sanctum, but seldom avail themselves of the permission ; the figurants 
preferring the comparative privacy of their own dressing-rooms at the top 
of the house, while the members of the orchestra, with the exception of 
the leader, who always appears to be in the throes of composition, and 
walks up and down the foyer between the acts like a perturbed spirit, 
ordinarily congregate and smoke their cigarettes at the stage-door. The 
whole internal arrrangements of the coulisses being necessarily on the 
most diminutive scale imaginable, the stage-manager’s den is a species of 
wired cage facing the entrance, and immediately adjoining it is a winding 
staircase, leading to the ladies’ dressing-rooms below, and, farther still in 
the bowels of the earth,”to the manager’s private room. As may easily 
be supposed, the privilege of admission to any part of the establishment 
beyond the entresol, inhabited by a remarkably watchful portress, is 
rarely conceded to outsiders ; and I am indebted for the “ open sesame ” 
exceptionally accorded to me to the courtesy of M. Dormeuil, father of 
one of the late directors, and the original founder of the theatre. Ido 
not indeed remember, during the thirty years which have elapsed since I 
first profited by this very welcome offer, to have met with more than some 
half-a-dozen dramatists occasionally dropping in on the chance of an inter- 
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view with the manager or the then régisseur Coupart, or a stray artist or 
two admitted by special favour for the purpose of sketching the costumes 
of the annual revue. 

My earliest recollections of the Palais Royal date from a critical period 
in its history, namely, the secession from the company, in 1844, of 
Mdlle. Déjazet, after thirteen years of uninterrupted success; an event 
which gave rise to innumerable predictions (happily not realised) respect- 
ing the future prospects of the theatre, the prosperity of which, it was 
argued, had hitherto been solely attributable to her. Any hope of dis- 
covering an efficient substitute for the inimitable artist being out of the 
question, the manager wisely adopted the plan of bringing before the 
public, by an entire change of the répertoire, those of his actors whose 
talent, for want of a favourable opportunity, had as yet been but im- 
perfectly appreciated, and on whose co-operation the fortunes of his 
dramatic venture were henceforth destined to depend. The experiment 
was hazardous, and the result for some weeks doubtful; a judicious 
selection of novelties, however, from the pens of the leading vaudevillistes 
of the day, together with the rising reputation of Sainville, Levassor, and 
Ravel, soon proved that playgoers, like other mortals, were unable to 
resist a tempting bill of fare, even though the name of their quondam 
idol “y brillait par son absence.” From that time, save one or two 
ineffective essays of Mdlle. Seriwaneck in “ Vert-Vert,” “ Indiana et 
Charlemagne,” and other triumphs of her great predecessor, the pieces 
created by Mdlle. Déjazet have been, as far as the Palais Royal is con- 
cerned, absolutely shelved; nor, with perhaps the single exception of 
Mdlle. Schneider in “Mimi Bamboche,” has any actress, however much 
she may have contributed to the perfection of the ensemble, ever succeeded 
by her own individual attraction in materially influencing the receipts of 
the treasury. 

When I first began to frequent the foyer in 1850, the company, in 
addition to the trio already mentioned, included Alcide Tousez, Grassot, 
. Lhéritier, Hyacinthe, Leménil and his clever wife, Mdlle. Nathalie, 
Madame Dupuis, and Mdlle. Aline Duval. Of these only two, Lhéritier 
and Hyacinthe, still remain at their post ; Aline Duval now plays the old 
women at the Variétés, and Ravel has not, as far as I know, altogether 
quitted the boards ; as for the remainder, they are either dead or have 
retired from the stage. Without in the slightest degree seeking to dis- 
parage their very amusing successors, I may be allowed to say that at 
no period of its history since its original foundation has the particular 
specialty of this theatre—that of genuine screaming farce—been more 
ably represented than by the above-named excellent artists, many of whom, 
from the peculiar nature of their talent, have never been replaced ; while 
the endless variety of types inseparably associated with their names, and 
once familiar as household words, have virtually died with them. At the 
time I speak of, however, actors and pieces were at the zenith of their 
popularity ; the round jolly face and elephantine playfulness of Sainville, 
the lisp of Alcide Tousez, the mercurial gaicty of Ravel, and the protean 
versatility of Levassor, each irresistible in its way, furnished ample 
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materials to such masters of the craft as Bayard, Mélesville, Duvert, and 
Lauzanne for a constant succession of novelties, the effect of which— 
when it could be done unperceived by the lynx-eyed myrmidons of 
the censure—was heightened by the improvised embroidery of their 
interpreters. 

Levassor was the life and soul of the foyer, and as universal a 
favourite off the stage as he was on ; he was fond of practical jokes, and 
so marvellous an adept in disguising his face and voice as absolutely to 
defy recognition. I remember a case in point. One of his lady comrades 
had issued invitations for a sauterie, and in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense had made it an express condition that each of the guests should 
be attired in the simple costume of Pierrot or Pierrette. When the fun 
was at its highest a knock was heard at the door of the dancing-room, 
followed by the entrance of a chimney-sweep in the orthodox dress of his 
profession, brush in hand, and evidently prepared for business, who in 
the purest Auvergnat inquired, pointing to the fireplace, “Si ch’était 
cha?” Naturally, a general stampede ensued: the ladies screamed, and 
herded together in the farthest corner of the apartment ; while the male 
visitors, equally unwilling to sully their flowing garments of spotless 
white, gave as wide a berth as possible to the intruder, who at length, 
apparently convinced of his mistake, favoured the company with a parting 
flourish of his brush by way of adieu, and stumbled unconcernedly out 
of the room. Half an hour later arrived Levassor, the most irreproachably 
elegant Pierrot of all present, and apologised for his tardy appearance by 
saying that he had been engaged in studying a new part. 

“ At this hour!” exclaimed his hostess. “ Why, it is nearly two 
o’clock. It must be something very good to be worth poring over after 
widnight.” 

“ As to that, madame,” replied the actor, “you are better able to judge 
than I am, for you have seen me play it.” And extracting a card from 
a pocket of his dress, he handed it to her with a low bow, and in another 
moment was making up for lost time by waltzing with the prettiest girl 
in the room, before madame had sufficiently recovered from her surprise 
to peruse the following explanatory manuscript announcement : 


PIERRE LEVASSOR, 
RAMONEUR, 


Fait tout ce qui concerne son état. Prix modérés. 
S’adresse spécialement aux dames. 


According to his own confession, the first essays of this clever 
com@dian were by no means promising, and limited to a very mediocre 
performance of parts which every other member of the company had 
successively “declined with thanks.” At the Duchesse d’Uzés’ private 
theatre he was cast for a footman, and subsequently, at the Salle 
Chantercine, was promoted to the dignity of maitre d’hdtel ; but repre- 
sented the personage so little to the satisfaction of one of the spectators— 
not usually over-fastidious in that locality—that his exit was followed by 
a solitary but significant hiss, Levassor, however, took it very coolly, 
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and contented himself with recommending his fellow-actors to take care 
what they were about: “ Car,” he added, “il y a un connaisseur dans la 
salle, Il m’a carrément sifflé, et, entre nous, je crois que je ne l’ai pas 
volé.” 

Aleide Tousez, off the boards, was the simplest and best-natured 
creature in existence; but so incurably indolent that the slightest 
unnecessary exertion was a positive torture to him. One evening, while 
in the foyer, he was told by one of his comrades that a lottery in which 
he had taken a ticket had been drawn, and that he was the fortunate 
winner of a complete set of Buffon’s works in I forget how many volumes. 
“Why, you don’t seem pleased,” continued the other, surprised at his 
friend’s dejected air. 

“Pleased !” echoed Tousez lugubriously; “just like my ill-luck. 
What on earth am I to do with them ?” 

“Take them home, of course,” said his informant. ‘Come and look 
at them; they are upstairs in my dressing-room, all bound in russia 
leather with gilt backs.” 

“Too much trouble,” groaned the sybarite. “Can’t you put them 
up again for me?” 

“Well, I don’t mind trying, if you will let me have a ticket for 
nothing.” 

“Half a dozen, if you like,” gladly assented the “ Jocrisse” of the 
Palais Royal ; “on one condition, that I-hear no more about them until 
they belong to somebody else.” 

Whether the lottery was drawn a second time or not I cannot say ; 
for poor Alcide died before it was filled up, and I never heard what 
became of the “ Buffon.” 

The last time I saw Ravel was in London, during his engagement here 
a few years ago. He was standing at the corner of Wells Street, just 
within view of St. Margaret’s, and regarding that edifice with a puzzled 
air. When I accosted him, he turned sharp round, and asked me what 
church it was; and, on being informed, told me that he had been 
inspecting the interior, and could not for the life of him decide what 
form of worship was solemnised there. “It isn’t Protestant,” he went 
on; “that is clear enough, and it isn’t quite Catholic ; in short, I can’t 
make it out.” I replied that it was Ritualistic, and endeavoured to 
explain to him the signification of the term. He listened attentively, 

_and, as I proceeded with my definition, his face gradually cleared up. 
“That will do,” he said triumphantly ; “I see what you mean ; neither 
one thing nor the other, but something between the two. Tiens, c’est 
comme la biére que je viens de boire 4 déjeuner, c’est tout bonnement de 
Paf-an-af!” 

Grassot seldom paid the foyer the compliment of more than a flying 
visit ; his frequent changes of costume, and almost nightly interviews 
with tailors and hatters specially bound to furnish him with the most 
extraordinary patterns and shapes ever invented, generally detaining him 
in his dressing-room or “ cock-loft,” as he called it; but when he did 
appear no one was more welcome. He was a dead hand at repartee, and 
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would have been a formidable antagonist even to so accomplished a 
mistress of the art as Augustine Brohan. As for poor Coupart, the stage- 
manager, he had no chance with him. He was a tolerably well-read 
man, and when he chose to be serious—a rare occurrence with him— 
could talk sensibly and practically on most topics; but an inordinate 
passion for absinthe was his bane, and in his later years he became a 
complete wreck, mental and bodily. He had a supreme contempt for any 
one afflicted with a natural distaste for what, in his flowery language, he 
termed “ étouffer un perroquet,” and a corresponding admiration for those 
who relished the process in question as keenly as he did himself, as the 
following anecdote will show. A young actress, ambitious for an engage- 
ment at the Palais Royal, had been strenuously recommended to the 
manager by Grassot, who affirmed on his own responsibility that she 
possessed “un fort joli talent.” Dormeuil, always on the look out for a 
promising recruit, at once agreed to see her, and an appointment was 
made for the following day in the director's room. “Tu m’en diras des 
nouvelles,” said Grassot (he addressed everybody by the familiar tu); 
“je suis sfir qu’elle fera ton affaire.” The next evening, just as the 
curtain had dropped on the first piece, the manager entered the foyer, 
where Grassot was exhibiting the last specimen of his tailor’s ingenuity— 
a check suit of blue and green, set off by an orange tie of prodigious 
dimensions—and laughingly asked him how he could possibly have 
imagined that his protégée would suit him ; adding that she had not the 
remotest idea of acting. 

* Ah!” coolly replied Grassot, “I know nothing about that. I took 
it for granted from what I had seen her do.” 

“ What did you see her do?” 

“TI saw her bolt two glasses of ‘schnick,’ at the café over the way, 
one after another without so much as winking; and if you don’t call that 
a very remarkable talent for a girl of eighteen, tant pis pour toi /” 


A complete list of the pretty women who, during the last thirty years, 
have successively figured at this popular little theatre would almost rival 
in length the famous catalogue of Leporello. From one cause or another, 
however, very few of those were more than mere birds of passage, only 
condescending to accord to us a tantalising glimpse of their charms and 
brilliant toilettes, until they had discovered a more favourable field for 
their display. Nathalie and Duverger, I think, remained the longest ; the 
first, because, having already tried the Gymnase and the Vaudeville, and ° 
not having yet succeeded in obtaining admission to the Théatre Francais, 
she had nothing better in view; and the second, because, at that period 
of her career—if inclined to be hypercritical, I might add, or at any 
other—she had little save her beauty to recommend her. But the 
sprightly Ozy, the dark-eyed Liévenne, the siren Octave, and Pauline 
Cico, so charming in “Le Baiser de ]’Etrier,” their stay with us was of 
the briefest ; and the same migratory propensities deprived us in late 
years of Julia Baron, Massin, and the piquante Alice Regnault. Fortu- 
nately, “ quand il n’y en a plus, il y en a encore ;” in proof of which I 
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could instance more than one ornament of the foyer in the year of grace 
1880, who might safely challenge comparison with the fairest of their 
predecessors ; but this would be treading on dangerous ground, and the 
part of Paris is, all things considered, a dangerous one to play. Besides, 
the foregoing recollections dealing exclusively with the past, I have pur- 
posely refrained from any allusion to the present company, of whose 
merits the readers of Tue Tuearre will have had an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. Were I to hazard a guess as to the tenor of 
their verdict, it is possible that I should not be far wrong.—CHaRLzs 
HERVEY. 








SIDELIGHTS ON FOOTLIGHTS.—WITH “MARIA 
STUART.” 
By H. Scuiirz Witson. 
An Adaptation, by How, Lewis WinerrExD, of Schiller’s Play, in Five Acts. 
First produced, Court Theatre, Saturday, October 9th, 1880. 


Robert Dudley, Earl Sir Andrew Melvin Mr. E, Bururr. 
of Leices 4] } te, Jom Carrow. Burgoyne ... ~~ Ma. BR. Lavesons. 


Com Talbot, Earl Captain of Guards... Maz, Cuarves Frrz-Roy. 
Shrewsbury Mz. J. D. Bavznrpex. Page . . Miss Sr. Avsrn. 


— os “tora a} we. Bowans Parcs. Elizabeth -. Miss Loviss Mooprz. 


Mapams Heiena 
Sir Amias Paulet |... Mz. Currrorp Coorzs. Mary Stuart... - Mopszsxa. 


SirEdward Mortimer Mr. J. R. Ceavrorp. Hannah Kennedy’... Miss M. A. Grrrarp. 
«. Mar. J. W. Putprs. Margaret Curl -» Miss C. Graname. 
ww. Ma, Bataw Daguey. Rosamund ... «+ Miss May Burney. 


ONDON is now the dramatic centre, the world theatre of Europe. 
An English student of the stage—a study which yields a long and 

dear delight—may see, in our own imperial city, all the talents and all the 
styles. At one time, a time only just past, it was possible to witness in 
London representatives of French, of Polish, of Dutch acting; the 
ardent playgoer might see, on successive evenings, such actresses as 
Mdile. Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Modjeska, Mdlle. Beersmans. Of course 
great artists are individual. The French still have, as we long had, a 
school of traditional acting. Their school dates from Moliére, as ours, 
while it still existed (Macready was, perhaps, its last great exemplar), 
dated from the stage which Shakespeare trod and wrote for; nor can it 
be maintained that a knowledge of the traditions of a part hems or 
hampers the individualism of genius. The living historical record, carried 
down vivd voce, as once the olden ballads were, gives to the great actor 
the support of an acquaintance with the performances of predecessors, 
and yet leaves free the interpretation which springs from his intellect, 
his passion, his temperament. We have broken with tradition, but we have 
not improved in individualism. Taylor and Burbage created ; Betterton, 
Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, all knew the traditions ; yet each 
remained a distinct personality ; and the speciality of each artist was 
helped, not hindered, by familiarity with the storied past of the stage. 
Rachel and Bernhardt were alike informed of the traditions of the 
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Théatre Frangais, and yet how different in their powers and performances 
are these two great actresses. The former merged her personality in the 
very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of mighty passion ; the latter 
subdues the expression of passion to the limitation of her idiosyncrasy, 
and restrains the abstract within the scope of the personal. Genius, 
especially in the drama, is, and always must remain, entirely individual. 
Passion and reason must be modified, in their stage presentment, by the 
gifts of temperament and by the physical possibilities of the artist. Of 
all the arts, acting, the youngest of them, is the only one which conveys 
and expresses its own essence through the medium of the human body— 
through voice, eyes, gestures, action. 

In our study of foreign examples we can perhaps learn most—if not 
enjoy most highly—if we watch the methods and manners of a company 
of continental players. The great individual star actor or actress can 
only raise a mothlike aspiration winged with dramatic delight ; but the 
total presentation of a whole play suggests to the student many points of 
comparison between the methods of procedure which obtain on foreign 
stages and on our own stage. In all great or even good acting, the soul 
shines through the body ; but for practical purposes we can more easily 
study the collective soul which shines through a mass of nebular bodies ; 
as lamp-light shines through alabaster. Leaving, therefore, the mighty 
ones—those whose souls are as stars, and dwell apart—we will try to learn 
something by comparing the minor foreign stars with our own similar 
astral systems. The greatest collective excellence of total performance 
was probably shown by the Dutch troupe. I refer especially to the 
rendering of “ Anne Mie,” in which no part, not even the smallest, was 
badly played, while the stage presentation of crowds or mobs was quite 
admirable. 

Let us, however, here break off for 2 moment from considering 
totalities, to speak of an instance of distinguished individual acting. 
Madame Modjeska has just presented her rendering of Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart. 

Ristori grasped what may be called the masculine side of the 
character, and developed her conception through a certain lofty force and 
hardness, The demoniac was well within her powers—as witness her 
Lady Macbeth ; but the wiles of the wanton and the fascination of the 
witching woman lay outside her sphere. Hers was a fine performance, 
but was scarcely an embodiment of the ideal, of the historical, or of the 
Schilleresque Mary. Mrs. Siddons could not play Rosalind. Charles 
Young, speaking of the defects of her performance of this character, says : 
“Tt was totally without archness; not because she did not properly 
conceive it—but how could such a countenance be arch?” And how 
could Ristori present the subtle, sensual, sexual magic of Mary? She 
could, however, depict with dignity and power the intellect, the courage, 
the pride, and passion of the character. Ristori’s special characteristics 
qualified het rather for Elizabeth than for Mary. 

Madamé Modjeska is always graceful, and always picturesque; though 
her pathos is not always penetrating, or her passion always powerful, 
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She places before us, under distressing circumstances, a lady, winning, 
delicate ; though she does not wholly realise the queen, or fully grasp 
the many-sided and complex Mary. She has the charms of personality 
without the subtle magic that made men mad. She is always accom- 
plished, but seems, at times, to be uncertain in her grasp of the part. 
Her difficulty in bending the knee to Elizabeth was finely rendered ; but 
her parting with her ladies was witnessed without emotion. Miss Moodie 
played, with vigour and effect, the difficult character of Elizabeth as 
Schiller has portrayed her. 

German actors have the advantage of stage traditions of the characters ; 
traditions which reach back to Schiller’s own teachings. Our actors 
have no such assistance. Emil Devrient was a perfect (Schiller’s) 
Leicester. He threw the glamour of grace round the false earl, who is 











“ MARY STUART.” ACT III. 


daring enough to make love to one or two such queens, and base enough 
to betray both. He represented the nature of a knightly courtier, 
debased by mez. and dangerous intrigue. In the scene in which he 
listens to the execution of Mary, Devrient was singularly moving and 
truly tragic. 

I hope soon to see Madame Modjeska in a part which will better suit 
her gifts and grace. The present adaptation will hardly take hold of the 
English stage, and it would therefore be superfluous to criticise it; but 
it may be remarked that a penitence is attributed to Leicester which is 
outside Schiller’s conception of the earl. 

To return to our own native footlights. Are we careful enough in the 
presentation of characters, not perhaps of the first impoftance in an 
acting sense, but yet ideally important in the poetical drama? 

Take an instance. There are few fairer figures to the faney than 
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those of Guiderius and Arviragus in “Cymbeline.” In the two princely 
boys the breed of greatness, the ideal nobleness of royal race, glint through 
the rude garb of mountain hunters ; the sons of a king have to be shown 
through the rough surroundings of dwellers in caves and woods and 
hills, They are not mountaineers in the Alpine sense ; but they are so- 
in the sense of noble youths, ignorant of high descent, unconscious of 
high destiny, and pursuing the chase in order that they may live by its 
spoils. How beautiful and noble they should be! The perfection of 
physical form should be lit up by inborn knightly valour, by instinetive 
courtesy, instinctive high breeding. How are they commonly represented 
on our stage? Generally by two blue-muzzled young coalheavers, without 
a touch of grace, a sentiment of chivalry. A fine suggestion for the 
stage presentation of these two princely youths will be found in Maclise’s 
picture of Noah sacrificing, The Dutch would probably be careful to 
attempt to present the wild children of a crown through worthy nobleness 
and picturesque loveliness, 

The Meininger are said to represent every part well—except the 
greatest characters. They wou'd surely give us a satisfactory presentment 
of the sons of Cymbeline. 

Take the question of disguise. It is an outrage upon the imagination 
to show ostensibly Portia through Balthasar. Of course everyone knows 
that Balthasar is Portia, but there is a dulcet flattery to the speetator’s 
fancy, a homage to imaginative art, in some attempt to aid the cunning 
of the seene by a suggestion of disguise. The precise shape and form of 
the concealment may task the delicate invention of an actress, or the 
more robust powers of design of a stage-manager. Again, take Roderigo ; 
he ought not to be recognised in Cyprus. The silly gentleman of Venice 
should not be known by the persons with whom he has gone, for love’s 
sake, to the wars. Iago bids him (Acti., s. 3) to “defeat thy favour 
with an usurped beard ”—+that is, to disguise himself past recognition ; but 
our Roderigos remain the same in Cyprus as they were in Venice, 
and, by so doing, they insult the spectator’s imagination, and violate the 
instincts of imaginative art. Some good continental company would 
surely pay due attention to these delicacies of disguise. 

Anything which lowers the poetical or the familiar is fatal to dramatic 
illusion. It is difficult to conceive Juliet played in spectacles. 

The same stars are visible all over Europe, and the laws which guide 
them in their wondrous paths are the same ; and it is interesting to note 
how these laws control them throughout our distinguished quarter of the 
globe. It is also true that the minor stars and the nebule obey the 
occult operation of the same mystic laws. 

Thus inferior actors always seem to know what the other characters 
are about to say ; to a good actor everything said by the other characters 
is revelation—a thing heard for the first time, and exciting vividly the 
emotions naturally to be produced by the words. It is curious to watch 
the developniénts of the technique of the art evidenced by gifted and by 
mechanical ‘actors. The company—starting from “ scratch ”—which 
“ assisted ” Mdlle. Bernhardt this year, afforded some pregnant instances. 
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The bad actor waits ostensibly for his “cue,” and lacks life until he hears 
that ; he cannot listen as a character involved in the action of the scene. 
The great actor or actress—the Edmund Kean, Rachel, Bernhardt—who 
depends greatly upon nervous excitement for great effects, requires a swing 
and sway of acting before he or she can Jet the full flood and force of 
passion loose, Mdlle. Bernhardt acts best when she has a whole scene 
to herself; when she can dominate the stage with a sequent flow of strong 
emotion. If she be interrupted, and has time to cool, she is not so 
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MR. JOHN CLAYTON AS THE “ EARL OF LeIcEsTEK.” 


forcible. Kean slurred level passages, and reserved (perhaps too much) 
his great powers for the great points of passion. The last act of 
“ Richard IIT,” must have suited him fully. 

There is a character—a very leading character—which is hardly ever 
correctly conceived or adequately represented on the stage; nor is it 
likely that the part could ever be well played by a continental actor, 
since the type of man drawn by the poet is essentially English. TI allude 
to the unique Jaques, in “ As You Like It.” “Every Man in His Humour,” 
says’ Ben Jonson, drawing the men of his own day. In that full, many- 
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sided life of the spacious days of great Elizabeth there were many 
humorists. In an island every man is an island, and there is a 
distinctive quaint force of individual humour to be found in England in 
many strongly-marked independent characters. The Continent is a beach 
on which the pebbles are rounded to resemblance by attrition; England 
retains them with all their angularities and idiosyncrasies. Shakespeare 
calls Armado a “ phantasime,” and this most choice and picked epithet 
well defines the high fantastic humorist of the time of the last Tudor. 
Then, “ Young gentlemen would be as sad as night only for wantonness.” 
The Elizabethan humorist would alternate, in febrile fervency or in calm 
ecstasy, from mirth to melancholy. Of nimble wit, of frolic fancy, 
whimsical, with a half-affected assumption of a particular humour, the 
phantast would gradually succeed in half interweaving his assumption 
with the very web of character and life. One of this kind is Jaques. 
It is a part within a part ; the humorist is included within the natural 
character. Hence it is not enough for an actor merely to drudge through the 
dialogue, or to declaim Jaques as Vanderhoff did. The mocking, jibing, 
flouting, observant humorist must be acted during every second of his 
scenic life. The part must tingle with its quaint life, and with its 
fantastic, veneered, sportive whim and wantonness. The puffed and 
reckless libertine of courts sets himself to rail in the good greenwood, and 
to muse in affected sadness and semi-wisdom upon the dappled deer that 
are the natural denizens of the wooded shaw. Jaques is half self-conscious, 
and has a comic sense of his own comedy. He knows that he is partly 
acting. I can just remember Macready in the part, and his acting in it 
was indeed a thing to remember. He never declaimed, but he fully 
lived the tricksy character. He did not know the “ Seven Ages” speech 
by heart. The first sentence was quick repartee in answer to the Duke. 
Jaques had not then thought of that which was to come; but as, with 
gathering emotion, the images crowded upon the brain, thought became 
fluid, and sequence lent rhythm. In the little wit-combat with Orlando, 
Macready’s Jaques was superbly splenetic ; while with Touchstone he 
could crow like chanticleer. His tones and attitudes were affected and 
bizarre. Macready, it is said, took a peculiar delight in playing this 
subtly whimsical and very complex part. The ages are clinker-built—one 
generation overlaps another—and each generation should deliver to its 
successor its theatrical memories, The actor’s fame lives in report, as his 
reward comes in reverberation. In “The famous Historie of Sir Thomas 
Wyat,” a “ mighty line” says of Tower Hill : 


For never swarms of people there do tread, 
But to rob life and to enrich the dead ; 


and we that report reminiscences record the dead. Imagination summons 
up the ghost of Roscius, and delighted memory paints the phantoms for 
those born in a later day. One thing is noteworthy: with the death of 
the ideal and poetical drama—for it is dead now—the tone, taste, and 
temper of theatrical audiences has lowered and grown baser, Every old 
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playgoer will recognise this truth. And here, for the present, my 
fancies, stirred by the new dramatic facts presented by France, Poland, 
and Holland, must cease to play. May we soon see Mdlle. Bernhardt 
without her last company, and Mdlle. Beersmans with her admirable 
troupe, again. 








“THE QUALITY OF MERCY.” 


By Davip JAMEs. 


COULDN'T write you a story, because my thoughts would go too fast 
for my pen, and all the feeling of its dramatic interest would 
evaporate before I could get to the end. There are many men like that, 
I know. I don’t attempt to explain it; I leave that for others; I only 
know I feel it and can act it, but write it——-? “No,” as Goldfinch 
would say, “ damme, that ain’t my sort!” 

Will I tell it? Yes; and you can put it down asI go, and make use of 
it afterwards, if you like. When I first heard it, it was a story quite new 
to me ; but its accuracy was vouched for. I’ve told it in one or two quiet 
corners since, and never found it otherwise than “go,” as we call it. I 
heard it in Spain, when sitting one evening at the door of the Fonda de 
Paris hotel in Madrid. My attention had been drawn to an old man who 
had passed, and who held a theatrical bill, of large size and with flaming 
colours, such as the Spaniards love, in his hand. I heard him mutter as 
he slowly hobbled by me some words which, being Spanish, I could not 
understand ; but his manner was so eager, and he seemed so excited, that 
I could not help noticing him, though the playbill—old associations 
brought under my nose so far away from home—made me laugh. The 
guide of the hotel, who was standing by—he spoke “ Not ver much 
Engleesh,” only it was enough for me to understand—heard my laugh, 
and said : 

“ Pedrillo’s nearly done for ; but he’s been a fine soldier in his time.” 

“ What’s he got in his hand?” I asked. 

“ A bill of the play at the Teatro de Apolo to-night.” 

“ And what was he saying about it as he went by?” 

“ He said that he would go. He likes all players ; one of ’em saved 
his life once.” 

Now I hadn’t been a bit interested in the conversation till then; but 
a story about an actor was of course something to me, and I asked the 
guide another question or two to lead him on. Of course I don’t attempt 
to give you the man’s words any more than I would trouble you with an 
imitation of his broken English. His English and his eternal cigarettes 
half spoiled the story ; but it was interesting, and I'll give it you in my 
own way. 

Pedrillo, some five-and-twenty years before, had been a soldier of the 
Spanish Guard, was accounted a trusty man, married, and, by his rather 
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young wife, had one child. He could not have had many comforts as a 
private in the Spanish Guard, but was said to have been very happy and 
envied by his comrades for his good and rather pretty wife. There was 
no saying how it came about, but one morning saw his wife running half 
mad through the streets, shrieking for her husband. Those who saw her 
said that the sight of her agony was fearful. Soon the news flew round. 
Her husband was condemned to death! In a moment of passion he had 
struck his superior officer. No one could tell exactly what had brought 
it about. Some suggested drink, but Spaniards don’t drink much ; some 
hinted at the officer’s impertinence to the wife. That may seem odd if 
what we all have heard about the Spanish women is true; but it has 
nothing to do with the story. The terrible fact was, that the husband 
was condemned to death. People said that the bullets that killed him 
would also kill his wife. It was hours before the madness which had 
seized her when the news was told her became less violent. Days and 
nights she was said to have wandered up and down the streets; once 
begging a poor lieutenant to save her husband, and once throwing herself 
down before the generalissimo to ask for Pedrillo’s life. But soldiers 
are cheap in Spain, where such an offence can only be punished by death. 
And so her mad pleadings were all in vain, for the order was gone out 
that he was to be shot the next morning. One woman who saw the wife 
then, said that when she heard it she turned suddenly cold and white, 
awfully quiet and calm, and got up from her knees in the crowded street 
where she had knelt to the queen’s generalissimo, and walked away as if 
staggered, and with the long look of despair set suddenly upon her face. 
She had their one child in her arms, and seemed to press it fiercely to her, 
as if with the strength of a powerful impulse. And so she went her way, 
with the long-drawn agony on her face, and a wild light in her eyes that 
I can see now for myself. No one tried to stop her, for those who knew 
her knew her misery ; those who did not know her, perhaps, thought that 
she was mad. She went on, under a burning sun, through the dry 
white glare of the Madrid streets until she came to a church, and in 
utter exhaustion threw herself on the steps there. People passed in 
and out of the church—strangers and pilgrims, gazers or worshippers, 
priests by the dozen, and women by the score; but not one took notice of 
the poor creature half lying on the steps in the fierce sunlight. A pro- 
cession of priests, with cross and candle, incense and bell, left the church 
arid passed down the steps away across the streets, but still the woman 
never moved, though hundreds of others knelt as the procession passed. 
One of the last to leave the church in the rear of the procession, but not 
of it, was a woman who walked towards a carriage waiting at the side of 
the church. She passed close by the poor creature sitting on the steps, 
and something seemed to touch her as she noted her attitude. She spoke 
to Pedrillo’s wife, and drew her into a confession of her misery. It was 
half told on the steps of the church, and then the stranger took the poor 
woman into her carriage, and they drove away together. 

That night there was a state visit to the Teatro de Apolo, and the 
Queen Isabella, with a brilliant court, went to honour the great actress who 
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made her reappearance that evening. The play was “Medea.” All Madrid 
crowded to see the artist who acted so superbly that she drew tears from 
her audience by the reality of her sorrows, and when she declaimed her 
apparent indignation at her wrongs was echoed by them. She never 
acted better, it was said, than that night, and what a notice she had for 
it—what an audience! A queen, always brilliant and beautiful, and then 
in her days of power and success ; a throng of court beauties and Spanish 
nobles, and a crowd which allowed no word of hers to be lost! She did 
act! I fancy I hear her now in her proud speeches of sorrow at her 
husband’s neglect, her bitter indignation at a suggested compromise by 
her infidelity, her passionate love for her children, and her long wail of 
agony when dying, kissing the lips of the children she had slain for him 
—her husband. Three lives sacrificed for one. An actress can always 
make much of such parts—the interest goes with them more than it does 
with an actor ; but she played it that night as, it was said, she had never 
played it before, and she added some words of mercy which went straight 
to the hearts of all there. When it was over the queen commanded the 
actress’s attendance, and while bestowing the highest compliments upon 
her for her performance, half rebuked her for taxing the sympathies so 
much, wondering, she said, how so much pain could be felt for what was 
only acting. The queen, it was.said, was surprised to hear the actress 
reply that it had not been all acting that night, but reality. She 
demanded why that should be, and the actress answered that she had 
that day heard of a man who was to be executed the next morning, and 
with whose life two others would be taken. “Innocent lives,” she said ; 
“ three lives in one.” 

The queen asked her if the appeal for mercy at the end of the play 
was meant for her. The actress replied: “ Yes, so please your majesty ;” 
and then she told the story of Pedrillo’s insubordination, his wife’s agony, 
the young babe, whose life would end with the mother’s, as the mother’s 
must cease with Pedrillo’s, She pleaded as a woman can plead, mutely, 
tearfully, and tears flowed in sympathy from all who heard her. The 
queen turned to her generalissimo and demanded why the man’s life 
should not be spared; but the officer only replied in the one word, 
“discipline.” Isabella of Spain turned to the actress and said: “ He 
shall not die. Your art has made me feel to-night the ‘ gift of tears.’ ” 

Of course long before this you have guessed the name of the actress 
to whom Pedrillo owed his life. It was Adelaide Ristori, one of the 
greatest of her time. Pedrillo is now what we should call a “ cobbler,” 
in Madrid, old, bowed, and weak, but with a deep reverence for the 
actress who saved him from the bullets of his comrades. It was the 
evening of her reappearance at the theatre when I saw him with the 
playbill of flaming colours in his feeble hands, and it was the name of 
the actress upon it that he devoured with his eyes, and breathed out as if 
it were the name of some holy saint. 

I went that night to the Teatro de Apolo, partly because my 
curiosity was excited by the old cobbler, partly because I wanted to see 
the actress, I saw her—not, perhaps, with the power of her past years, 
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but grand still and wonderfully tragic ; and I pictured to myself, as she 
played her part then, how she must have played it that night of her 
appeal to Isabella. 

_ Long after many interesting incidents of my wanderings in foreign 
parts shall have passed out of my mind, there will live the memory of 
the old cobbler of Madrid and of Ristori as Medea. 








THE ITALIAN STAGE. 
By R. Davey. 


Lg is unquestionable that the Italians are the most theatre-loving people 
in the world, for with them the theatre takes the place, to a great 
extent, of drawing-room and club-lounge. Almost every Italian family of 
any social position has a box at one of the principal theatres, where visits 
are received, and many a scene from “ The School for Scandal” is enacted ; 
whilst the fair gossip-mongers flirt with their cavalieri serventi, and 
cicisbei, and sip ices. In winter the opera is the standard amusement of 
the fashionable world; while the favourite resort in summer is the diurno 
or open-air theatre, which is in the form of an amphitheatre, the stage with 
its accessories facing an unroofed enclosure, with the seats arranged in 
tiers one above another and fenced off by an iron balustrade from a terrace, 
which serves the purpose of a gallery. A vast covered corridor is nearly 
always to be found adjacent to the diwrno, beneath which the audience can 
take refuge in case of a shower, walk between the acts, and indulge in 
bebite—cool drinks, such as sherbets and beer. The abbonamento (or sub- 
scription) to a diwrno costs from a pound to thirty shillings for the season 
of thirty-five or forty representations. When a dramatic company is about 
to visit a city the manager first secures his abbonati, for according to their 
number he is able to regulate his expenses, as he counts little on chance 
spectators, and is sure to have almost always to play before the sanie 
audience. 

The lyric stage in Italy, however, takes precedence of the dramatic ; 
and in the large capitals like Milan, Venice, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, the production of a new opera is considered a national event, 
forming for many days previous to its production the chief topic of con- 
versation in salons and cafés. No such enthusiasm is, however, manifested 
in regard to the first representation of a new play; and although the house 
may be crowded and the author called before the curtain, he may deem 
himself happy if his drama is played four times during the season, whereas 
® popular opera will be given night after night for two months. An opera, 
if it has any merit, may be the means of carrying the fame of Italian genius 
to the farthest limits of the earth; but it is a chance if the comedy which 
pleases at Venice will be appreciated in the least degree at Rome or Naples, 
such are the variations in manners and customs, especially amongst the 
lower orders, between one Italian province and another. Hence opera is 
greatly fostered and protected. There are a dozen musical conservatori, 
public and private, in each of the principal cities for the training of singers, 
and prizes are accorded to them out of funds set apart for the purpose by 
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the government, which also grants large annual subsidies to the leading 
lyric theatres, such as the Scala at Milan, the San Carlo at Naples, the 
Fenice at Venice, the Pergola at Florence, the Carlo Felice at Genoa, the 
Communale at Bologna, and the Apollo at Rome. The dramatic stage has 
none of these aids; the various companies have to pay their own expenses, 
and, whatever may be the merits of the artists who compose them, they 
scarcely ever obtain any special recognition from the government. Although 
the smallest Italian city possesses its theatre, and some of the capitals— 
Milan and Naples, for instance—at least a dozen, there is no training- 
school for the stage in any part of the country. Nor is there such an 
institution as the English Dramatic College, where decayed artists can 
retire when their day of glory is past and they have become poor and lonely, 
Within the last six or seven years, however, an attempt has been made to 
create an establishment of this sort at Bologna; but with no very great 
success. Each city has one theatre—the largest and most magnificent— 
reserved exclusively for operatic performances, and where the unmusical 
drama is scarcely ever tolerated. I once saw Ristori act in Metastasio’s 
“Didone,” at the Scala, for the benefit of the wounded during the war of 
Italian independence ; but this was the only occasion in fifty years on which 
an actress had declaimed in that enormous edifice, and nothing but patriotic 
charity would have excused such an infringement of time-honoured 
etiquette. When, therefore, the Italian opera-houses close for the season, 
they are never re-opened for the accommodation of wandering “ stars.” 
The consequence of this is, that the drama is banished to the inferior 
theatres; and whilst thousands of francs are spent on the scenery of a new 
opera or ballet, the poor player has to content himself with an indifferent 
stage and wretched decorations. In short, to quote an observation made to 
me when in America by Salvini, “Theatrical affairs are just the opposite 
in Italy to what they are in America and England. In Italy the opera-bill is 
never changed more than three times in as many months; in London and 
New York it varies almost every evening. In Italy the playbill is renewed 
nightly; while, with you, a drama, if good, may have a ‘run’ of over a 
hundred representations.” Nothing surprised Salvini more, during his 
stay in London, than the elaborate splendour of the mise-en-sctne of some of 
the plays; but he accounted for it easily enough. ‘The managers of most 
of the New York, Paris, and London theatres do not hesitate to lavish large 
sums of money upon their decorations and scenery, because, should the 
piece fail for which they were painted, they can be used in some other. 
The Italian theatres are mostly the property either of some nobleman or of 
a company of speculators, whose principal object is to make as much money 
out of them, and spend as little upon them, as possible. They are rented 
out for a month or so to one or other of the many troupes of actors which 
are constantly wandering about the country, and which bring their own 
scenery and dresses with them—generally of the cheapest and most tawdry 
description. 

A Tuscan proverb says : “ Figlio d’attore, attore ” (‘‘ The son of an actor 
is always an actor”). And this in Italy is pretty sure to be the case. The 
three greatest living actors, Salvini, Rossi, and Majeroni, belong to families 
which have long been familiar on the stage; and so do the actresses, 
Ristori and Sedoschi. Signora Ristori made her début as an infant in the 
cradle, and was for years a member of a troupe, the “leading lady” of 
which was her late mother, Signora Maddalina Ristori, a woman of great 
talent, who died only a short time since at an advanced age. There still 
exists in Italy a Venetian troupe of comedians whose ancestors were the 
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first interpreters of the comedies of Goldoni, and several of them claim 
descent from players who enacted the tragedies and comedies of serious 
classical literature before the courts of Lucrezia Borgia and Leonora 
@’Este. In glancing over an Italian playbill one is invariably struck by 
the fact that many of the artists bear the same name, and are evidently 
connected by ties of consanguinity or of marriage. In the Ristori troupe, 
for instance, there are several actors calling themselves by the same name 
as that great artist, and who are doubtless of her family. The Salvinis’ 
company embraces, besides the brothers Tommaso and Alessandro, several 
Piamontis, two or three Piccininis, and two Colonellos. I once knew, 
years ago, in Italy,a manager named Spada, who directed a little troupe of 
buffo actors, consisting of his grandfather and grandmother, father and 
mother, three or four uncles and aunts, two brothers, and one or two 
sisters, in addition to himself, his wife,and children. Such facts are in 
part accounted for by the social status, or rather want of status, of the 
profession. Down to within a very recent period ecclesiastical censures 
weighed heavily upon all actors, and Christian burial was denied them 
unless during their final illness they had formally declared their intention 
to abandon the stage in case of recovery. So severe a condemnation on the 
part of the clergy naturally produced a strong prejudice against those who 
connected themselves in any way with the stage; and it is only recently that 
in Italy, a land where social changes are slow, the doors of her somewhat 
formal society have been opened to admit even persons so distinguished in 
any sense as are Ristori, Piamonti, Salvini,and Rossi. The social unfriend- 
liness of the audiences, who can applaud so enthusiastically that a stranger, 
witnessing for the first time their noisy demonstrations, would easily 
believe every man and woman in the theatre ready to die for the sake of 
the admired artist, is doubtless the cause of the patriarchal system 
observable in the formation of Italian dramatic companies. The members 
thereof prefer adopting their father’s profession rather than enter another 
where they would be constantly pointed at as the children of a comico— 
“ mummer.” 

A little research into the history of the Italian stage will enlighten the 
reader as to the true cause both of the harsh condemnation of the Church 
and of the prejudice against this great profession. The plays of the 
old Romans were proverbially loose, both in their plots and dialogues ; 
and Juvenal has spoken of the actors of his time with the bitterest 
contempt. During the Middle Ages the members of the various religious 
confraternities monopolised the stage with sacred dramas and mysteries ; 
and the “ profane stage,” as an Italian writer calls it, was so degraded that 
more than once both the Church and State had to use their influence to 
put down performances which were too infamous to be here described. 
When the Renaissance came the drama was reinstated in the position it 
occupied during the days of Roman civilisation; but the plays of this 
period were merely imitations of the Latin comedies; and if we may judge 
by the most celebrated of them which still exists—‘ The Mandragora ”’ of 
Macchiavelli, for example—far exceeding their models in obscenity. When 
Benedict XIV. ascended the pontifical throne, he established a severe 
censorship and inaugurated the harsh system to which I have already 
alluded, with the effect of banishing immoral productions from the stage, 
though without improving its intellectual tone. In the eighteenth century 
Goldoni appeared, and gave to the world his charming and witty comedies, 
which, Lord Macaulay to the contrary notwithstanding, are singularly 
pure, and not, as he described them, without evidently having read a 
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single one of them, “lewd and ribald.” ‘These delightful emanations of 
genius were followed by lyric dramas of Metastasio and the lofty tragedies 
of Alfieri, Since then there has been a succession of able dramatists : 
Monti, Gozzi, Manzoni, Pellico, Ippolito, d’Asti, etc. ; and as the class of 
plays acted was elevated, so the character of the performers was also 
improved. From being dissolute they became generally respectable; and 
at present it may be safely asserted that a better-conducted, more frugal 
or industrious class of men and women can scarcely be found than are the 
Italian players. 

The Italian actors have always been in the habit of forming themselves 
into troupes, or, as they call them, compagnie, placed under the direction of 
one person, who is both manager and principal performer. They divide 
these troupes according to the various kinds of acting: thus, there are 
companies of tragic, melodramatic, and comic actors; but it is very rare 
to find a combination of tragedy and comedy in the same entertainment. 
There are at present about eighty different troupes of actors in Italy, 
including those devoted to the marionettes and dialect performances. The 
principal are “ Salvini,” “ Ristori,” “ Majeroni,” ‘ Sedoschi,” and “ Rossi,’”’ 
for tragedy ; the “ Bellotti Bon ”’ for high comedy; and the “ De Mestri,” 
for farce and vaudeville. The “ Ristori,” “ Salvini,” and “ Rossi” troupes 
have been round the world; but the “ Bellotti Bon” has, I think, never 
left Italy. It is » remarkable combination of well-trained actors, devoted 
exclusively to the representation of modern-society plays and dramas, 
mostly translated from the French. Bellotti himself, the director, is not 
excelled in his own line even on the stage of the ThéAtre Francais. His 
company is rich, and its scenery and ‘dresses are tasteful. The late Signora 
Cazzola, formerly the leading lady of this troupe, was perhaps the best 
high-comedy actress Italy has produced. Signor Salvini informed me that 
Alexandre Dumas fils told him he preferred this lady's interpretation of 
the réle of Marguerite Gauthier (Heartsease), in ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias,” 
to that of Madame Doche, who created the part. She produced a great 
effect when the dying Camille looks at herself in the glass for the first time 
after her long illness. Instead of fainting or screaming, as is usual with 
most actresses who undertake the part, Signora Cazzola stood for a long 
time gazing intently at the havoc disease had wrought upon her lovely 
countenance. Then, with a deep sigh and an expression of intense agony, 
she turned the mirror with its back toward her, implying that she could 
never again endure the pain of seeing herself reflected upon its trath- 
telling surface. On the toilet-table was a vase full of camellias, those 
beautiful but scentless flowers, which were emblematical of her brilliant 
but artificial life. Taking one of these in her hand, she plucked it to piecer, 
leaf by leaf, and, when the last petal fell to the ground, went quietly back to 
her bed, there hopelessly to await the coming on of death. Her parting with 
Armand was very pathetic, especially during the last few months of her 
life, when the rapid encroachments of consumption were becoming only too 
manifest ; and Armand was no less a person than Salvini himself, who was 
so devotedly attached to hor that her death almost cost him his life. A 
superb marble monument has been erected to her memory in Santa Croce 
by her faithful admirer. 

Signora Cazzola, together with Virginia Marini and Isolina Piamonti; 
were pupils of Signor Salvini. Virginia Mariniis well considered in Italy, 
and used to be the leading lady in the Salvini troupe. She now directs a 
company of her own, and is now replaced in her former position by that 
fine and subtle actress, Signora Giovannoli, Piamonti is considered a most 
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versatile actress, equally good in high tragedy or in the liveliest farce. Her 
Dallila in “ Samsone” was much admired in America; but her rendering 
of the réle of Francesca di Rimini, in the tragedy of that name, few will 
forget who saw it. Giovannoli’s acting as Ophelia is unquestionably her 
greatest performance. 

Signora Sedoschi is undoubtedly the greatest tragic actress of Italy. 
She is perhaps less stately and grand than Ristori; but in fire and depth 
of feeling she greatly surpasses that eminent tragédienne. Her Phédre is 
pronounced by excellent judges equal to that of Rachel. Signora Sedoschi 
was born at Naples, and is the proprietress of three large theatres in that 
city. She is the wife of a wealthy nobleman. Notwithstanding her rank, 
she still keeps on the stage, but is received in the first society. She has 
never acted beyond the walls of Naples. 

The superlative merits of Ristori are as familiar in London and New 
York as they are in Rome and Venice. The mere mention of her name 
suffices to bring before my readers a vision of genius, beauty, and majesty. 
Her method of declamation is truly glorious, and has won her a foremost 
rank in her profession. 

Of all Italian actors Gustavo Modena was the most renowned. He is to 
the stage of his native land what Garrick was to our own; and his“ points,” 
and even his dress, have become traditional, and are almost invariably 
retained by hisfollowers. I never saw himact; but I once heard him recite 
in a private saloon—that of the Bishop of Nice—his famous réle of Saul, in 
Alfieri’s tragedy of that name. His countenance was not prepossessing, 
and, like Michael Angelo, he had a broken nose. His eyes could assume a 
terrific aspect ; and his voice was rich, powerful, and varied in its tone- 
At times it rolled like thunder, while at others it was as soft and tender 
as the sweetest notes of a flute. Signor Modena died some years ago. He 
was the master of Salvini, and to him that illustrious actor does not 
hesitate to attribute much of his fame. 

Rossi, the only living rival of Salvini, doubtless has great talents. I 
think him even more impetuous and ardent than Salvini; but he is less intel- 
lectual, and his elocution is decidedly inferior. Majeroni is a man of the 
same school, but much older. 

Tommaso Salvini, our late visitor, is of Milanese parentage, and was 
born in the Lombard capital on January Ist, 1830. His father, as I have 
already said, was an able actor, and his mother a popular actress named 
Guglielmina Zocchi. When quite a boy he showed a rare talent for acting, 
and performed in certain plays given during the Easter holidays, in the 
school where he was educated, with such rare ability that his father deter- 
mined to devote him to the stage. For this purpose he placed him under 
the tuition of the great Modena, who conceived much affection for him. 
The training received thus early from such able hands soon bore fruits, 
and before he was thirteen Salvini had already won a kind of renown in 
juvenile characters. At fifteen he lost both his parents, and the bereave- 
ment so preyed upon his spirits that he was obliged to abandon his career 
for two years, and returned once more under the tuition of Modena. When 
he again emerged from retirement he joined the Ristori troupe, and shared 
with that great actress many a triumph. In 1849, Salvini entered the army 
of Italian independence, and fought valiantly for the defence of his country, 
receiving in recognition of his services several medals of honour. Peace 
being proclaimed, he again appeared upon the stage in a company directed 
by Signor Cesare Dondini. He played in “The Edipo” of Nicolini—a 
tragedy written expressly for him—and achieved a great success. Next he 
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appeared in Alfieri’s “ Saul,” and then all Italy declared that Modena’s 
mantle had fallen on worthy shoulders. His fame was now prodigious, 
and wherever he went he was received with boundless enthusiasm. He 
visited Paris, where he played Orasmane, Orestes, Saul, and Othello. On 
his return to Florence he was hospitably entertained by the Marquis of 
Normanby, then English ambassador to the court of Tuscany; and this 
enlightened nobleman strongly encouraged him to extend his repertory of 
Shakespearian characters. In 1865 occurred the sixth centenary of Dante’s 
birthday, and the four greatest Italian actors were invited to perform in 
Silvio Pellico’s tragedy of “ Francesca di Rimini,” which is founded on an 
episode in the “ Divina Commedia.” The cast originally stood on the play- 
bills thus: Francesca, Signora Ristori; Lancelotto, Signor Rossi; Paulo, 
Signor Salvini; and Guido, Signor Majeroni. It happened, however, that 
Rossi, who was unaccustomed to play the part of Lancelotto, felt timid at 
appearing in a character so little suited to him. Hearing this, Signor 
Salvini, with exquisite politeness and good-nature, volunteered to take the 
insignificant part, relinquishing the grand réle of Paulo to his junior in the 
profession. He created by the force of his genius an impression in the 
minor part which is still vivid in the minds of all who witnessed the per- 
formance. The government of Florence, grateful for his urbanity, presented 
him with a statuette of Dante, and King Victor Emmanuel rewarded him 
with the title of Knight of the Order of the Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 
Later he received from the same monarch a diamond ring, with the rank 
of officer in the Order of the Crown of Italy. In 1868, Signor Salvini visited 
Madrid, where his acting of the death of Conrad, in “ La Morte Civile” pro- 
duced such an impression that the easily-excited Madrilese rushed upon 
the stage to ascertain whether the death was actual or fictitious. The 
queen, Isabella II., conferred upon the great actor many marks of favour, 
and so shortly afterward did King Louis of Portugal, who frequently 
entertained him at the royal palace of Lisbon. 

Signor Salvini married, a few years since, a beautiful English girl, who 
died only last year. It was for her that the famous Italian artist, Cavaliere 
Frascheri, painted the magnificent portrait of Salvini, now on exhibition at 
his studio in Manrisa Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Signor Salvini’s recent visit to London I need scarcely mention; its 
triumphs are still fresh in the memory of the public, and the only draw- 
back to its complete success was the unhappy fact that the eminent artist 
did not appeal to his audiences in their own language. 

I know of nothing more remarkable than the difference which exists 
between the Salvini of the stage and the Salvini of private life; the one so 
imposing, impetuous, and fiery; the other so gentle, urbane, and even 
retiring. He is a gentleman possessing the manners of the good old 
school— courtly and somewhat ceremonious, reminding one of those 
Italian nobles of the sixteenth century of whom we read in the novels of 
Giraldo Cinthio and Fiorentino—uomini illustri, e di civil costumi. His 
greeting is cordial and his conversation delightful, full of anecdote, and 
marked with enthusiasm for his art. When I first became acquainted with 
him I was of opinion that his interpretation of Hamlet was based only upon 
the translated text; but, in the course of a very long conversation on the 
subjects, I discovered that he was well acquainted (through literal trans- 
lations) not only with the text, but also with the notes and comments of 
our leading critics, In speaking of the part in which he is altogether 
unrivalled, he said: “ I am of opinion that Shakespeare intended Othello to 
be a Moor of Barbary or some other part of Northern Africa, of whom there 
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were many in Italy during the sixteenth century. I have met several, and 
think I imitate their ways and manners pretty well. You are aware, how- 
ever, that the historical Othello was not a black at all. He was a white 
man, and a Venetian general named Mora. His history resembles that of 
Shakespeare’s hero in many [particulars. Giraldo Cinthio, probably for 
better effect, made out of the name Mora, moro, a blackamoor; and Shake- 
speare, unacquainted with the true story, followed this old novelist’s lead ; 
and it was well he did so, for have we not in consequence the most perfect 
delineation of the peculiarities of Moorish temperament ever conceived P ” 
The costumes worn by Salvini in this play are copied from those depicted 
in certain Venetian pictures of the fifteenth century in which several 
Moorish officers appear. It took him many years to master this réle; and 
he assured me he could not play it more than three times in succession 
without experiencing terrible fatigue. “It is a matter of wonder to me,” 
he observed, “that English actors can play a great character like this so 
many nights in succession; and, above all, that they retain self-possession 
whilst the fidgety noise of scene-shifting is going on behind them. To 
avoid this, I have been obliged to cut ‘ Othello’ into six acts, and to make 
many changes in‘ Hamlet.’” The intensity of feeling with which he 
throws himself into the part he is representing was especially evident on 
the occasion of his playing Saul. After the performance I was invited to 
go behind the scenes to speak with him, and was surprised as well as 
pained to find him utterly exhausted. I could not help saying, “How can 
you exert yourself thus to please so few people?” There were scarcely 
four hundred persons assembled to witness this sublime performance. He 
answered with honest simplicity, “They have paid their money, and are 
entitled to the best Ican do for them; besides that, when I am on the 
stage, I forget the world and all that is in it, and live the character I 
represent.” ‘ You will,” said I, “make a grand Lear.” “ Yes,” he replied, 
“TI think I shall be able to make something out of the old king. I have 
been reading the tragedy for some time; but it will still take me two years 
to study it thoroughly.” 

Salvini related to me several anecdotes which show how quick he is to 
master any difficulties accident throws in his way. “ Once I bought,” he 
said, “a play of a poor young writer which I thought I could make some- 
thing of; but when we came to rehearse it for the last time before repre- 
sentation, it seemed to me utterly flat and unprofitable. The piece was 
called ‘La Suonatrice d’Arpa’ (‘The Harp Girl’). The actors all said the 
last act was so stupid that we should make a fiasco. I at last hit upon an 
idea. We had, however, only a few hours to execute it in. I changed the 
story: instead of the play ending happily, I made the father kill his 
daughter accidentally, and then die of grief. All the dialogue had to be 
improvised by the leading actress and myself. I played the father, and 
Signora Piamonti the daughter. Such was the success of our invention 
that the piece was played eight nights in succession; and a rival actor, 
hearing of the triumph achieved by ‘The Harp Girl,’ bought from the 
author for a handsome sum the privilege of acting it in certain districts 
which were not included in my purchase of the drama. Not being aware 
of the alterations we had made, and performing it according to the letter 
of the text, he made wn fiasco solenne—a dead failure.” 

After the first performance of “ Zaire” I took the liberty of observing 
to Salvini that a superb piece of “ business” which marks his acting in 
the last act was not to be found in the text. ‘“ Oh,” he replied, “I will tell 
you the origin of it. I was playing at Naples, and one night, when I threw 
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the body of my murdered wife upon the ottoman in the last act, my 
burnouse fell off and fixed itself to my waist like a tail. I saw at once 
that if I was not careful I should provoke laughter, and instantly imagined 
that I would pretend to believe the clinging drapery was the wounded 
Zaire grasping me behind. I appeared to dread even to look round, lest I 
should encounter her pallid face. I hesitated, I trembled; and when with 
a supreme effort I at last grasped the burnouse and cast it from me, I still 
lacked the courage to ascertain what it really was, and stood shivering before 
the white heap it made upon the floor. Finally, just as I thought public 
curiosity to know what I was going to do began to grow weary, I stooped 
down,and seizing the white mantle dashed it from me with contempt, showing 
by the gesture that I had discovered what it was, and felt anger that such a 
trifle should thus alarm a bold man who had committed murder.” This 
pantomime obtained for Salvini at the New York Academy of Music one 
of his greatest ovations, 

When asked why he did not learn English, “ Ah!” he replied, “I am 
too old; and even if I mastered it, I could not control my knowledge of it. 
When excited I should be lapsing into Italian, which would be very absurd. 
You asked me the other day why I do not play Orestes. I should make a 
queer young Greek with an Apollo-like figure nowadays! The time was 
when I looked the part and acted it well, and then I liked to playit. I 
must leave it, with many other good things, to younger men.” Speaking 
about dramatic elocution, he said, “‘The best method is obtained by close 
observation of Nature, and above all by earnestness. If you can impress 
people with the conviction that you feel what you say, they will pardon 
many shortcomings. And, above all, study, study, study! All the genius 
in the world will not help you along with any art unless you become a hard 
student. It has taken me years to master a single part.” 

Salvini’s visit to America was fruitful of a double good. He showed 
forth the splendour of Italian genius, even revealing to us new marvels 
in that mine of wealth, the works of the greatest bard of the English- 
speaking race; and he went back to Italy to tell her people of things he 
has seen in the New World which his great compatriot discovered—as 
wonderful in their way as any related by Othello to Desdemona’s willing 
ear. 








Jack Banister and Spiller were seated one evening at a window—the 
former reading, the latter intercepting the light. “I say, Spiller,” said 
Banister, “I can’t see through your jaws.” “ No,” answered he, “I am not 
lantern-jawed.” 


Mr. Sims Reeves has presented to the Rev. Charles Edward Tisdall, D.D., 
Chancellor of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, a large and handsomely- 
embossed silver cup, in memory of the long-continued friendship existing 
between them, and of his (Mr. Reeves’) last professional visit to Ireland. 
The cup bears the inscription : “ To Charles Edward Tisdall, from his friend 
Sims Reeves, 14th of October, 1880.” The date is that of Mr. Reeves’ final 
concert at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin. 





Private THEATRICALS.—Scenery for Amateurs, reciters, play-books, tableaux. 
vivants, charades, tableaux lights, amateur operas, pantomimes, ladies’ plays, 
gentlemen’s plays, fancy costume plates, nigger plays and joke-books, wigs, beards, 
moustaches, and all make-up articles. Descriptive catalogue post free.—S, Frenca, 
Dramatic Publisher, 89, Strand, London.—[Advt.] 
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“WILLIAM AND SUSAN.” 
A Play, in Three Acts, 
Founded on Doveras Jzzzoun’s Nautical Drama, “‘ Black-Eyed Susan.” Two New and Original 
Acts have been written by W. G. Wiis. 
Dovetas JzzR0.p’s famous last Act is, with one or two additions, preserved in its integrity 


These alterations and additions have been made with the sanction and approval 
of his son, BLancHarp JERROLD. 


Produced for the first time at the St. James’s Theatre, October 9th, 1880, 


Mz. Harz. Robert ... eee +. Ma, Macxrntosx, 
ptain -» Mex. J. H. Barwzs, Little Bill eve «» Master Norton. 
Lieutenant Pearce ... Maz. Deaycorr. Officer of Marines ... Mr. Dz Vunney. 
William Bowlin »» Mr. Kenpat, Master-at-Arms «. Mr. Brannon. 
Slater... ove «- Ma. Denny. An Old Man .., + Ma. J. B. Jonnstonz. 
White .., ove oe Ma. R. Carucarr. Susan... oon o. Mars, Kenpat. 
Truck ... .. Mr, T. N. Wewman, Polly as -. Miss Kats Paivurps, 
Old Dame Green eve oe aa Mars, Mackyery. 


Tue cry of “new lamps for old ones” has seldom been raised with better 
cause than at the St. James’s Theatre, in the case of “ William and Susan.’” 
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THE REPRIEVE. ‘“‘ HE IS FREE.” ACT III. 


Jerrold’s old lamp was doubtless a good one. It threw a full-bodied ray, as 
if projected through a bottle of port-wine or reflected from a bowl of punch, 
on the supposed rollicking seaside and seafaring life of his day or of the 
day immediately preceding it. Its lights and shadows were high and 
broad, and the conventional characters of melodrama were introduced 
freely as a background for William, a gallant sailor, who had stricken down 
his captain for insulting his wife. What life once existed in the other 
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personages has long since died out. The last bold smuggler who haunted 
St. Martin’s Court was a base impostor. His roll betrayed Houndsditch, 
the angle of his hat the Minories, his silk handkerchiefs were from Man- 
chester, his cigars from Whitechapel. He was in truth a “ survival,” a 
sorry fraud, if ever there were one. 

. Now the early.part of “ Black-Eyed Susan” was mainly made up of the 
persecution of Lovely Sue by the land-shark Doggrass, his amphibian 


MR. JOHN HARE AS “THE ADMIRAL.” MR. W.)H. KENDAL AS “ WILLIAM,” 


associates Hackett and Raker, and his broker’s man. There was much 
old-fashioned fun got out of these personages and Gnatbrain; but the man 
in the cupboard would have been too much for a modern cis-pontine 
audience. When I first saw the old melodrama, it rested entirely on the 
shoulders of 'T. P. Cooke, who had completely mastered the public in his 
pert,as had O. Smith in “The Wreck Ashore,” a kind of opposition 
nautical drama, written by Buckstone, with Grampus as the chief character, 
and Marmaduke Magog as the parallel to Gnatbrain. ‘ Black-Eyed Susan ” 
had one great advantage over the “Wreck Ashcre.” Its author had 
served afloat, and had possessed himself completely of nautical 
phraseology. So thickly were marine simile and metaphor crowded 
into the dialogue, that the very air of the theatre smelt of tar, and on 
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coming out it jarred upon one to find the people without pigtails. But 
everyone went to see T. P. Cooke speak his piece to the court-martial 
and dance his hornpipe—his two great effects—and then went home 
and tried to dance the hornpipe and say: “ If it had been the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, damme I’d ha’ done the same;” where in Mr. Kendal 
wisely follows tradition rather than the printed version. - 

Seen by the light of Mr. Wills’s brand-new lamp, “ William and Susan ” 
is quite another piece from the “ Black-Eyed Susan” of my youth. The 
broad lights and sharply-defined shadows are gone, and what remains is an 
harmonious picture, with its keynote of colour and an intelligible story 
—that is with the exception of some parts of it. On the principle, ap- 
parently, that a proper quantity of villany must be in the play, Mr. Wills 
has added to the part of Captain Crosstree all the rascality which would 
otherwise have been lost by the suppression of Doggrass, Hackett, and 
Raker. So far he is strictly in accordance with those philosophers who 
think human blackguardism a constant quantity, changing only from time 
to time inform. It is, however, very hard on the character of the British 
sailor; much more, as the elegant Chesterfield might have remarked, on 
that of the naval officer, to represent him as the deliberate seducer of a 
sailor’s wife. In the olden time, before the heroic sailor was invented by 
Dibdin, the naval officer was frequently represented as a drunken brute, bluff 
almost to savagery ; but it never occurred to his detractors to represent him 
as something worse than a Lovelace. 

Whether “the service” will be indebted to Mr. Wills remains to be 
seen; for courts-martial, as he should know, look to “the good of the 
service,” as wellas on the absolute merits of the case. I cannot avoid the 
conclusion that, in dealing with a “Surrey piece,” the writer has been 
overcome by the traditions of that celebrated theatre; and I fancy that I 
see shining through the uniform of Captain Crosstree, the wicked nobleman, 
in a velvet coat, crimson pantaloons, and sticking-plaister boots, whose 
mission it is—or rather was, over the water—to attempt to outrage lovely 
woman. Now Jerrold felt that his rich people ought to be wicked and his 
poor people good, in order to flatter his audience; but he distributed his 
villany over a wider area, and made Crosstree only, as it were, a “casual” 
villain, yielding for an instant to the influence of external black eyes and 
internal rum-and-water. 

Concerning the lengthening of the last act, I differ entirely from the 
opinion freely expressed by many better judges, on and after the first 
night’s performance. Into the question of introducing a prayer on the 
stage I do not propose to enter, thinking that precedent absolves Mr. Wills 
from any charge of bad taste; but I certainly hold that the gain in time is 
very valuable. It has been my good or ill fortune to be present on many 
sad and solemn occasions, and my recollection assures me that the emotion 
produced by that wild “coronach,” the Dead March from “ Saul,” and the 
sullen boom of the minute-guns, is greatly increased by their prolongation. 
The first gun and the first sorrowful wail strike with but slight effect upon 
ears attuned to cynical witticisms, but with each recurrent gun emotion 
gathers, until at last it becomes almost uncontrollable. I therefore recog- 
nise the artistic purpose of slightly lengthening the last act, which certainly 
produces a marked effect on the audience. 

Probably few melodramas have been more effectively played than 
“William and Susan.” One might, perhaps, like a little more youthfulness 
and dash in William, who need hardly appear from the first over- 
come by a forecast of his terrible trial; but nothing could be better than 
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Mr. Kendal’s rendering of the latter scenes. Susan, rescued from com- 
parative insignificance by Mr. Wills, is admirably natural as portrayed 
by Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Hare, after his manner, makes much of a small 
character; and Mr. Barnes is so good a Captain Crosstree that the 
burlesque associations of the part are completely forgotten.—BERNARD 
H. Becker. 


“BOW BELLS.” 


A New and Original Comic Drama, in Three Acts, written by Hznry J. Brroy, 
First produced, Royalty Theatre, Monday, October 4th, 1880, 





Mr. Geoffrey Twin- Boozer oo §«=—s wes. P, Mawes. 
Jehorn ... "| Me. Epwarp RiGHTON. | Sloggs we Ma. FRANcISS WYATT 
Captain Basil Bagot Mr. Pattie Day. Effie . Miss Kate Lawier, 
Dick Sycamore .. Mr, Frank Coopzr, Bessie... «. Miss Emma Rirta. 
Fred Latham «. Mr. H. Keuszy, — Percival, .. Miss Macere BRENNAN. 
Pogson .. oe” ose Miss Awy Crawrorp. 


«“POPSY WOPSY.” 


By Sypyzy Grunpy and E. Soromoyn. 





Old Heavyside «. Mar. Epwarp RieHton, Mrs. * pngpaiand «. Miss Macerz Brennan. 
Young Heavyside... Mr. Czcor Ragicn, Bets) «. Miss F. Lavenper. 
John Bunyan Wopsy Mk. T. P. Hayygs. row Wopsy «. Miss Kare Lawigr. 


Laveuter, loud and long, and evident enjoyment, were the result of the 
ringing of “ Bow Bells” when I heard them. It is a story of London life, 
told as only Mr. Byron can tell such wholesome, hearty, and characteristic 
tales, with humour and nature, love and wit, earnest manhood and pretty 
womanhood nicely blended. A kind of story that affected youth and blasé 
playgoers may turn from with an impudent shrug of the shoulders, but 
just the class of play beloved by the middle classes likely to frequent the 
Royalty. The people turn to such plays as these, because they contain types 
of people they know. As the plot is unfolded, they say : “ Isn’t that like old 
So-and-so.” “ Why, that is just what young —— would have'said;” or, “There 
now, Carry, would not Miss —— talk just like that!” Mr. Byron writes for 
the people he understands and who appreciate him; and criticism may talk 
until it is black in the face about repetition and plan and situation, and so 
on; but such plays as these please the people, and they deserve to do so. 
They are little humble domestic poems, and they teach old men to be 
unselfish and honest English lads and lasses to be kind and true and 
affectionate to one another. The man who could not laugh at “ Bow Bells” 
must be a curmudgeon, for Mr. Byron has become the wholesome Dickens 
of the stage. The acting of the little play all round was consistent, clever, 
moderate, and appropriate ; in the case of Phillip Day, a dissolute captain, 
and Mr. Francis Wyatt, a laconic gardener, far above the average of stage 
characters. It struck me, however, that the Mr, Geoffrey Twinklehorn of 
Mr. Edward Righton was as thoroughly-sustained and amusingly-depicted 
a performance as I have seen for some time—the very soul of geniality and 
cockney good-nature. After seeing Mr. Righton act, I seemed to have 
known Twinklehorn and to have enjoyed an hour or so in his sunny 
presence. The very man was before me; and I am sure I have shaken him 
by the hand, I seem to know him so well. The vulgarly-named “ Popsy 
Wopsy ”—it always seems to me injudicious to treat the stage to these 
puerilities—looks as if it were an imitation of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
method of treating the common affairs of everyday life in a musical and 
semi-romantic spirit. The result is not happy.—C. S. 
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“ MABEL.” 


A New and Original Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, by Frepzrrc Hay, Esq. 
First produced, Olympic Theatre, Saturday, October 16th, 1880, 


Mr.Philip Fleetwood.. Mx. D. Fisuer. Jem - Mr. Greus. 
Mr.Leonard Fleetwood Mar. A. Dacrx. Mrs. Fleetwood. -» Musas C. Lecurrg. 
Gilbert Gainsford .. Mr. W. H. Vernon. Mabel Ransome .- Miss C, Appison. 
Redmund oe .- Mr, G. W. Anson. Susan .. .. Miss B. Powrr. 
Dawdell .. ee .- Mp, wd Morg.anp. Jane... Miss F. THorng. 
Therese . ee . ee .. Miss Witurams, 


FuTuRE generations may care to preserve the plot of this curious play, 
as it appeared to one of our most able and accurate critics. This is how it 
struck him: “ To: begin with, there was a worthy middle-aged lady, who 
with the best possible intentions, concealed from her husband, on his return 
from India, the death of their daughter, allowing him to welcome a chance 
visitor as his dearly-loved child. Then there was the young lady herself, 
the Mabel of the play, who, though a girl of irreproachable moral character, 
lent herself to the deceptive scheme, and, while avowing her distaste for 
the réle of impostor, racked her brains after the manner of the Tichborne 
Claimant, for detailed evidence whereby to keep up her supposed parent’s 
delusion. What these good people were about to commit such a crime, 
even for the sake of keeping a fond father in ignorance of his daughter’s 
death, it was difficult to see; and it was harder still to understand how, 
from the best motives in the world, a legal friend of the family could aid 
and, indeed, instigate such a plot. This, however, was by no means the 
worst of the mystery. ‘There were a couple of deep-dyed criminals—a 
stone-cutter and a convict—who conveniently got themselves mixed up in 
the affair. The stone-cutter knew that the real Mabel was dead, because he 
had been employed to carve the inscription upon her tombstone, and, having 
been in love years ago with the false Mabel’s mother, he was anxious to be 
revenged on her deceitful child. The convict, on his part, was engaged to 
the false Mabel, and, instead of judiciously concealing himself from the 
detectives who were on his track, persisted in claiming the hand of his 
promised bride. To account satisfactorily for the conduct of people such 
as these was soon found to be wholly impracticable, and the only resource 
left was to enjoy such amusement as might be derived from watching their 
strange proceedings, and from wondering how the author could extricate 
them from the consequences of their inexplicable folly.” 

For the rest, there is little to be said of the literary or artistic merit 
of the unfortunate play. 








Our Omnibus-BHox. 


oe 


ye last number of Tue THeatre had scarcely been published two days 

when its Editor and Publishers received a printed slip purporting to bea 
“London Letter,” enclosed in a sheet of note-paper, on which was con- 
spicuously printed: “ From ——, Editor of ‘The Biograph;’ Editor of 
*Colburn’s New Monthly.’” The London Letter was not of astounding 
importance. It told an eager and expectant audience that “next week 
we shall be face to face with chill October;” that the days are becoming 
shorter and the nights colder; that the birds are gossiping in their winter 
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quarters and leaving us every day; that the leaves are falling ; and various 
other statements of thrilling interest that can only be obtained by a minute 
study of London life, and are said to tickle the expectant ears of provincial 
readers. But conspicuously marked on the printed slip of a London Letter 
was the following paragraph : 


We often complain that the Americans take our literary work without payment 
or acknowledgment, but there are some at home who are evidently not above the 
practice. THe TuHEatR® for October contains a life of Mr. W. J. Florence, the 
actor. This sketch, from first page to last, is copied from “ Colburn’s New Monthly ”’ 
for September, without, the alteration of a single sentence ; without the use of 
quotation marks, or any acknowledgment of any kind. The proprietor of “ The 
New Monthly ” pays for the sketch and sells it in his magazine for half-a-crown ; 
and the proprietor of THE THEATRE simply takes the sketch for nothing, and sells 
it for a shilling. The idea may be considered a good one, but I think it will, per- 
haps, be found to be expensive. As far as the Americans are concerned, the law 
is on théir side, and many may consider it absurd that they should pay for an 
article they can get for nothing; but as far as THe THEATRE is concerned, the law 
is not on their Bide, and I am in a position to say that they will hear more about it. 





Now certainly no one was more astounded on reading this paragraph 
than the Editor of this Magazine. He had not set eyes on “‘ Colburn’s New 
Monthly” for years, certainly not since the well-remembered days of 
Harrison Ainsworth; he had never heard of the existence of “The 
Biograph ;” and with the name of his correspondent he was unhappily 
unfamiliar. Still it was a serious charge of something worse than 
plagiarism; a charge that involved something more important than 
mere meanness and a desire to “steal what isn’t his’n;” the kind of 
accusation that no literary man likes, and certainly one that is seldom 
made by gentlemen without the courtesy of a preliminary explanation 
and mutual interchange of civilities. 


Thus charged with literary petty larceny, I reflected in what manner 
I became possessed of the brief biography of the career of Mr. Florence, 
published in the October number. Anxious to obtain facts and nothing 
else—facts simple and unadorned—I applied to the fountain-head— 
Mr. Florence himself; and in reply he forwarded me a scrap-book 
full of newspaper cuttings, which I distinctly understood had been 
compiled from statements taken down from Mr. Florence’s own lips, 
and were quite at my service for republication. Unfortunately, as 
it turned out, I selected a cutting that had been recently compiled 
from the very scrap-book at the request of someone else, and one that 
had already appeared in “ Colburn’s New Monthly.” There was nothing 
on the cutting to show where it came from; there was no trace of original 
writing or of original thought on the matter whatever; and I merely 
took in another form the facts that appeared over and over again in the 
scrap-book that Mr. Florence forwarded to me with full permission to 
republish. Had 1 known or dreamed that I was republishing what had 
appeared before in an English magazine, I would have rejected the 
“cutting” altogether, and endeavoured to exercise some ingenuity in 
inventing a method for putting forward the same facts in different phrase- 
ology. I was innocent entirely of any mala fides, or of any underhand 
means of getting for nothing what ought to have been paid for. 

Had the aggrieved gentleman extended to me the civility of demanding an 
explanation, before he penned his “ London Letter,” he would have learned the 
truth frankly enough, and received an ample apology for a pure accident, 
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That apology I willingly offer to the proprietors of “Colburn’s New 
Monthly,” to the proprietors of “The Biograph,”,or to anyone else who 
has been injured by my innocent republication of the compilation from 
Mr. Florence’s scrap-book; but I cannot think that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, any such courteous concession is due to a gentleman 
who is so indifferent to justice and courtesy alike, as to communicate, with- 
out question, his paragraph to a circle of country papers, and, having 
ascertained the truth, to decline to rectify the effeets of his haste and 
impetuosity. 


Spiller being one evening behind the scenes, tormented: with a violent 
toothache, the barber of the theatre offered to relieve him by drawing it. 
“No, my good friend,” replied he, “I cannot spare one tooth now; but on 
the 10th of June the house closes, and you may draw every tooth in my 
head, for I am sure after that I shall have nothing to eat.” 


After listening one evening to a very wretched singér, Suett was asked 
what he thought of the song. “ Much like the small-pox,” he answered, 
“a, good job when it’s over.” 


Suuter, 1728-1776.—Returning from the North, Shuter had with him in 
the coach a crusty old fellow, who evaded every effort for drawing him into 
conversation. In a lonely part of the road the coach was stopped by a 
highwayman, and Shuter, as he heard the words, “ Your money or your 
life,” saw the barrel of a pistol in unpleasantly close proximity to his head. 
Immediately putting on a vacant stare and idiotic expression, he said: “I 
ha’ got no money; nunkey there pays for I, turnspikes and all.” The high- 
wayman immediately turned to the taciturn passenger, and, after easing 
him of his valuables and cursing Shuter for a fool, allowed the coach to 
proceed. Shuter, by this manceuvre, saved a considerable sum of money, 
the proceeds of a benefit, he had with him. 


THEATRICAL QUALIFICATIONS.—A. candidate for the stage, early in the 
present century, applied to one of the proprietors of the Lyceum Theatre for 
an engagement. After he had exhibited specimens of his various talents, the 
following dialogue took place between the manager and him: “ Sir, you 
flutter.” “So did Mrs. Inchbald.” ‘You are lame of a leg.” “So was 
Foote.” “But you are thick-legged.” “So is Jack Johnstone.” “ You 
have an ugly face.” ‘So has Liston.” ‘ You are very short.” “So was 
Garrick.” ‘‘ You squint abominably.” ‘So did Lewis.” ‘ You are a mere 
monotonous mannerist.” ‘So is Kemble.” “You are but a miserable 
copy of Kemble.” “So is Barrymore.” ‘You have a perpetual whine.” 
“So has Pope.” “In comedy you are quite a buffoon.” “Sois Munden.” 
“You sing as ill as you act.” “So does Kelly.” “ But you have all these 
defects combined.” ‘So much the more singular.” 


One of the most interesting sketches in the “ Green Room Annual ” is 
a reminiscence of Mr. J. L. Toole, called, “‘ How I escaped a Testimonial.” 
This excellent comedian reckoned without his host. The escape was brief; 
the testimonial sure. In fact, on the 200th night of “The Upper Crust,” 
Mr. Toole received a perfect bouquet of testimonials. First of all at the 
Folly Theatre—— But let me tell it in Mr. 'Toole’s own words: “ Curiously 
enough, on Saturday evening, having played Caleb Plummer in the after- 
noon, taken a quiet dinner at my club, I went to my room for rest before 























MR, VAN ZUYLEN AS “‘KOENRAD DEEL.” MISS BEERSMANS AS ‘ANNE MIE.” 


Koenrad. “Take pity on me! You do not know how I love!” 


[From a Photograph by Messrs. Debenham, 158, Regent Street.] 
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dressing for Doublechick. My room looked like a bazaar, there was a 
splendid timepiece, and a very beautiful silver wine-stand, with an in- 
scription, ‘ In affectionate remembrance of the 200th night of “The Upper 
Crust.” Presented to J. L. Toole by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
company: Mr. G. Loveday, Mr. J. Billington, Mr. G. Shelton, Mr. E. Garden, 
Mr. H. Westland, Mr. W. Brunton, Mr. G. Carne, Mr. E. D. Ward, Miss 
Thorne, Miss Eliza Johnstone, Miss Cavalier, Miss Liston, Miss M. Santon, 
Miss Roland Phillips.’ The company were outside my room, watching the 
effect of this agreeable and delightful surprise.” Mr. Toole also received, 
from an old friend in Dublin, a beautiful claret-jug, with his portrait as 
Mr. Doublechick engraved on it; and, as a further interesting memento, a 
valuable letter from the veteran actor and celebrated clown, Tom Matthews, 
who is now living in retirement at Brightonat theripeage of seventy-five, pre- 
senting his dear good friend, J. L. Toole, with the snuff-box presented by the 
great Grimaldi to Tom Matthews, who was his pupil. It it curious to remark 
how all these kindly and affectionate gifts were presented to Mr. Toole 
at the same time, on the 200th night of “ The Upper Crust,” immediately 
after he had written the article, “ How I escaped a Testimonial.” 


The cast of “ Anne Mie,” now that it is fairly settled, looks well enough, 
and before the dull month of November is well on its way, this interesting 
Dutch drama will be submitted to the test of public opinion. For old 
Dickson, the stern father, the miser and the madman, we have Mr. James 
Fernandez, an actor of nerve and muscle, who can hold an audience and 
command a scene. The first act, which is a drama in itself, stands or falls 
by the skill of Mr. Fernandez. This is one of the great parts of the play. 
Next to that in importance comes the villain, a villain with a pathetic 
undertone, one Jan Schruif—the nikker—an evil man with a sad story; 
and happily just the man has been secured for him in Mr. Flockton, an 
able character acter. Now for the lighter assistance. Koenrad Deel, the 
soul of good-nature and buoyancy, the youth beloved by the women and 
adored by the men, the representative of all that is gay and expectant, is 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who, in the love scene, has a chance of repeating the 
distinct success he made in ‘“‘Dan’l Druce.” The contrast to all this Dutch 
elementisthe young Englishman who is the cause of the“ Ruined Home,” and 
Herbert Russell, the engineer, will be played by Mr. Edgar Bruce. Anne Mie, 
the heroine of this eventful story, is Miss Genevieve Ward, an artist of the 
first importance, who has to depict the agonies of a woman who has brought 
sorrow on her family, and suffers bitterly for her sin—a grand opportunity 
for anyone of an artistic temperament. The sweet and pure-minded maiden, 
Lisé, over whose birth the shadow falls, is Miss C. Graham, who has 
graduated at the Court of St. James’s, and is likely, at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, to take her degree. The comic characters fall to Mr. de Lange 
and Mrs. Leigh Murray, and amidst the subordinates are many of the 
actors and actresses of the future. Two real Dutchmen are in the company; 
one of them acted in Dutch last season at the Aquarium. 


Mr. Rosier Faassen’s eloquent play required but little alteration to suit 
it to the English stage. The changes have been effected in a reverential 
spirit, and will be found chiefly in turning Rynhoff into an Englishman, 
altering the finales of the several acts, and generally curtailing the dialogue, 
which, when possible, is cast in a poetical vein of thought and expression. 
The play will be produced on Monday, November Ist, and submitted to an 
unusually distinguished audience. 
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“ Olivette ” at the Strand is a distinct success, and though some people 
object that the music is trivial and the acting indifferent, no one can deny 
that it is a gay and exhilarating entertainment, smart, satiny, and 
stockingy, with pictures of pretty women perpetually before the eyes, and 
that glow of action that Mr. H. B. Farnie has so happily caught from the 
French stage, ever present. Besides, however wsthetically trivial and 
artistically indifferent, it is a relief from the “ tears, idle tears” that flow 
in abundance at other theatres. Here then is one of the most amusing 


situations in “ Olivette,” in which M. Marius—that admirable actor—and 
Mr. Knight Aston, uncle and nephew, meet face to face as burlesque 
Dromios. And on the other side my friend Mr. Wallis McKay has sketched 
Mr. Ashley, the typical wicked Marquis, lecturing the facetious Mr. Harry 
Cox, who looks so wonderfully like the late Mr. Buckstone in the opera, 


and recalls so many of that admirable comedian’s tricks, that he quite 
frightens one. 


The indefatigable and ever lively Frank C. Burnand has many dramatic 
irons in the fire. “Society and the Stage” is destined for the Gaiety, and 
though the title may be changed, here will be found a free adaptation of 
“Le Mari de la Débutante.” It will not be acted until Mr. Terry returns 
to London, and the cast is not quite settled. “Bumbledom,” another of 
Mr, Burnand’s projected plays, is still on the stocks, and not quite ready 
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tobe launched. Everyone will welcome “ Black-Eyed Susan” at the Royalty, 
and I should have thought that so excellent a burleSque scarcely required 
re-writing ; but those who smoke dramatic “ pigtaik” may bé glad of some 
flavour in their pipe of Wills’s Mixture. 


“Corsican Brothers and Co.” is of course due at the Gaiety. Mr. H. P. 
Stephens is responsible for the songs, Mr. Burnand for the dialogue, the 
arrangement, and the fun; and, as everyone knows, Mr. Burnand is the 
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author of the Covent Garden’Pantomime that is to delight the youngsters 


at Christmas-time. By-the-way,® good story of one of the recent fogs: 


A little child, looking out of the nursery window at the concentrated essence 
of unescaped smoke, filth, and moisture, and seeing darkness in the daytime, 
observed : “ How dark it is! Isn’t it Christmas, nurse, and ought we not 
to go to the pantomime?” What a satire on a London winter, if children 
only think of it as a yellow or black fog ! 


I have seen Miss Alleyn in all her characters: as Lady Teazle, in “ The 
School for Scandal; ” as Julia, in “The Hunchback ;” and as Pauline, in 
“The Lady of Lyons,” she was ordinarily successful. But it is in her 
Shakespearian parts that Miss Alleyn is seen at her best: as Portia, in 
“The Merchant of Venice;” as ‘Juliet, in “Romeo and Juliet;” and as 
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Rosalind, in “ As You Like It.” Tt tin the last-named impersonation that 
she excels, Not that*Miss Alleyn is by any mearis & “ one-part ” actress. 
Far from it; f6r, on the contrary, she displays great intelligence, taste, and 
forethought in eyerything she says “or does — particularly when it “is 
remembered that she is so young. , But at present she is more suited to 
act: Rosalind, with all the delightful freshness and beauty that the part is 
elothed. The older and more trying characters will improve later, when 
Miss Alleyn is more matured. At present I’ observe in her a tendency to 
smile, and to surround the more serious passages of the various plays with 
a light-comedy shade, a tendency which should be at once checked, as the 
older this clever young actress grows the more difficult it will becothe to 
shake off an unfortunate detriment which will spoil the beauty of the best 
of acting. a 
” 

In these days, when a dramatic aspirant suddenly starts up, and appears 
before the public in a prominent part, fails, and sinks into oblivion, it is a 
gratification to find out any acquisition to our stage; and I think that I 
am safe in observing that Miss Alleyn is a decided acquisition of no mean 
order to our already numerous body of actresses. Altogether, her acting is 
marked by a careful consideration and due emphasis of the text, by rare 
intelligence used in the byplay and “ business” of the scenes, and through- 
out by much understanding and grace. When once the obstacle mentioned 
above is removed, Miss Alleyn will stand a very fair chance of future 
success. As it is, gifted with a pretty and, at the same time, intellectual 
face, and possessed of a pleasing voice, she is one of the most promising 
and best of our young actresses. 





The Bazaar opened on the 5th October, at Birmingham, for the Perry 
Barr Institute, by Mr. Henry Irving, the ex-president, who travelled down 
from London between his Lyceum performances, and earned the goodwill 
of the whole profession, realised the enormous sum of £1100. 


“The Corsican Brothers ” at the Lyceum has proved an enormous success. 
For the first time, we believe, in the annals of the stage in this country, at 
a legitimate theatre, eight performances a week are announced for the 
beginning of the month; Mr. Irving having been compelled, owing to the 
demand for places, to give extra performances on Wednesday mornings. 


The old adage, “It never rains but it pours,” has once more been 
verified. Last month I had to record several important first productions 
in the provinces, and several remarkabléfirst appearances. This month I 
have not even one of these events to chronjclé. » But I am pleased to point 
out a rising and very promising young? actress, wlio has heen making a 
considerable success in provincial theatres. Her name‘is Miss Alleyn. She 
was born at Bradford, Yorkshire, on July 11th, 1860, and is the daughter 
of an accomplished musician. When twelve years old she made her first 
appearance on the stage, sustaining the part of Little Red Riding Hood in 
the pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, with such am amount of 
natural childishness and grace-as to win golden opinions from everyone. 
In fact, she was so successful that her guardian was induced to send hex to 
Paris, where she studied at the Conservatoire for two years. Since then, 
Miss Alleyn has played constantly in the provinces; but it is only of late, 
that her acting has brought her prominently before the public. 






































A WORD FROM THE EDITOR 


EREUNT evr [IMPUTANTUR. 
So runs the motto om Me ald 
sundial. Tho hours pass, amd are 
redkoned up against us, and this 
reminds meitthat Tecember has 
come—the “last month of the 
year——and with it the seeond 
esmpleted volume of the new 
weties of Tux Truarre, 

When, in January last, [ 
wsenmed the commend of this 
little ship, fall of eonfidence 
and hope, I had littl Mee<rhet 
breakers we should meet alead ; 
what hidden end ‘treatherous 





rocks were in our path ; what fou! weather we should exeounter: or what 
storms would blow us hither and thither out of ee om, apsetting 
the ordinary calculations based ot the literary chart a>! sonrpass. Th 
journey has no doubt been rough, Ret the Inek esers : ana w 
sail back to port at Christmas-time sone the worse for o pragths with 
wind and waves, and quite prepared for a new expe! ett eee 
outward bound. 

T have endeavoured, to the best of my aha teu the pro- 
mises I made at the beginning of the year, ai * wv the good 
wishes of subscribere amd friends, have extiie, Show ue to time, such 
improvements in the Galign and SurE * S Qh Seager a» were warranted 
by compa! Awetion: Mask tere eo doabt, might be done if 
the cirews tee Tama ee the oan > but for the present 
we haste 4* Gee snes Cite Gt @ setisfaciory to the Kditer to 
notice how fi: the tle a seeeeient of Tee Trearke are 
imitated by the seeepepems that devote some uf their space to dramatic 


subjects. It is a common thing now to print the full cast of a new play 
at the head of a critical notice, and to sign it with the name of the 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, II. Y 
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